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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE has been throughout the week a lull in the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, and the present position of affairs would appear 
to be as follows:—The Danes occupy the Island of Alsen and the 
works of Diippel, which protect the strait between the island and 
the mainland, with about 25,000 men, menaced by Austria and 
Prussia with fully 40,000. This number has been made effective 
by gradual reinforcements, which have been going northward all 
the week, and it is understood that Diippel is to be carried by a 
coup de main at any expense of lives. The brunt of this affair is 
to be thrown on the Prussians, who have as yet done nothing, 
except in the trifling affair at Missunde, but who annoy the 
Austrians by claiming the whole honour of the war. The attack 
was expected on Friday, and military critics seem to believe it may 
beunsuccessful. The Danes are, however, too weak in numbers, and 
too ill supplied with food, and the allies can afford to throw away 
lives too readily, to make a long siege very probable. No amount 
of intellect will keep a man’s skull from cracking if a flag-stone is 
flung on it. 

The news from Denmark itself arrives slowly, and in a very 
imperfect way. It appears, however, that the King issued on the 
6th February an address to the army, in which he confesses that 
the retreat from the Dannewerke has “‘ thrown open the country 
to the enemy,” but argues that he had but one army, and had he 
not withdrawn it he should have lost that one. ‘“ He stands alone 
in the world with his people,” but will fight on, nevertheless. On 
the 9th the Rigsdag also published an address to the army, in 
which it is styled a “living Dannewerke,” and another to the 
people, asking them to be calm and to trust in the earnestness with 
which resistance will be continued. ‘The populace seem better 
satisfied with the King since the evacuation of the Dannewerke 
was explained, and no suggestion of treaty, or agreement, or com- 
promise finds favour at Copenhagen. Austria would, it is said, 
gladly agree to such compromise, but the Prussian army “ needs a 
victory,” and so the attack on Diippel will be made. 


Mr. Newdegate last night asked Lord Palmerston in his place if, 
supposing the Germans to enter Jutland, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would adopt a more decisive line of action. Lord Palmer- 
ston characterized that entrance as ‘‘an aggravation of the violent 
outrage ” already committed, but declined to reply. 


; Mr. Hennessy asked the Government a very embarrassing ques- 
tion yesterday week about the “ missing despatch” to St. Peters- 
burg. He affirmed that Lord Russell had sent to St. Petersburg 
8 despatch embodying his declaration at Blairgowrie that Russia had 
forfeited her right to Poland under the Treaty of Vienna, and that 
England would henceforth regard the Russo-Polish part of the Treaty 
of Vienna as non-existent, that Lord Napier had received this des- 
patch, that he had been “ advised" both by Prince Gortechakoff 
and Count Rechberg not to present it, and that after the receipt 
of that advice it had been recalled by telegraph from home. ‘That 
Was substantially the charge which Lord Palmerston “dodged.” He 
said it would be as reasonable to expect the Government to produce 
adespatch before it had been approved by the Cabinet as before it 
had been presented—that cases of sent but withdrawn despatches 
were by no means unfrequent,—and that, in spite of the eagerness 
of the Poles for such a declaration by England, he thought it 
would be most impolitic to tear up the only document by which 
England reserved any international right to interfere with the 


1 | but failed, to draw out some further admission. 





treatment of the Poles. Mr. W. E. Forster afterwards attempted, 
Of course, what 
the country wants to know is not whether or not the Government 
changed their mind at the last moment, but whether such a con- 
version was effected by the kind anxiety of Prince Gortschakoff 
and Count von Bismark for English interests. 


The Pays calls England the Pontius Pilate of Politics, because 
our only vocation is now to wash our hands of others’ guilt while 
acquiescing in its results. There is something in the taunt. 
Pontius Pilate was well-meaning, but weak, and had a dreadful 
fear of being “ Cesar's” foe; and that is very much the state of 
mind of our own Government. 


On Monday night, Lord Campbell asked Lord Russell 
whether the treaty by which England guaranteed Schleswig to 
Denmark in 1720 did not bind us to resist any violent separation 
of that Duchy as a consequence of the present war. The words 
of the treaty were:—‘ His Britannic Majesty promises and under- 
takes for himself, his heirs, and successors, to guarantee and main- 
tain him in the perpetual and peaceful possession of the part of 
Schleswig which his Danish Majesty has in his hands, and to 
defend it in the best possible way (le mieux possible) against all 
and everybody who might attempt to trouble it, directly or in- 
directly.” As neither Prussia nor Austria can maintain that 
Schleswig lapses by descent away from the Crown of Denmark, 
having expressly repudiated the absurd German theory to that 
effect, it seems clear that the words of the treaty exactly apply 
to the present case, if the great German Powers should 
attempt to keep their conquest. Lord Russell replied that the 
treaty would most certainly greatly affect our course in the 
hypothetical case suggested, that it was now under the care- 
ful consideration of the Government, but that it was a long 
time ago, that there had been subsequent war between Eng- 
land and Denmark, which necessitated the inquiry how the terms of 
peace had affected the pre-existing treaties, and that he did not 
think it a suitable time to discuss a hypothesis which assumed the 
faithlessness of Prussia and Austria. Perhaps Lord Campbell 
should yet a while have disguised his expectations; but when a 
man, with a loaded pistol at your head, begs to borrow your watch, 
even the most courteous mind will glance at ultimate possibilities. 


The Liberals have lost the seat for Brighton in the most im- 
becile way. They actually allowed four candidates to start, not 
one of whom had any particular business there—Mr. Fawcett, 
a man who, being respectable, could never be popular in 
Brjghton; Mr. Julian Goldsmid,whose chief recommendation was 
his property within the borough ; Mr. Dumas, who had no recom- 
mendation at all; and a Mr. Harper, whose claim was that he 
thought all Catholics must be damned. Of course, under those 
circumstances the Tories saw their chance, put forward a popular 
citizen, who openly defied and ridiculed all non-electors, and 
carried the seat in the face of a majority of Liberal votes. The 
numbers were— 


H. MOoor....0re0e08 1,663 J. Goldsmid .......... 775 
Hi. Faweett ...... 1,468 F. K. Dumas ...... 246 
E. Harper.........++ 82 


The proceedings throughout the election were disgraceful, ke 
roughs pelting the candidates with rotten eggs, seaweed, flints, aid 
bits of rock, and receiving the Mayor’s announcement that Mr. 
Dumas had been too severely treated to attend with “ loud cheers.” 
Cannot the decent leaders of the party pay these ruffians to keep 
order for one day ? 


Since the election there has been a regular cross fire of letters 
and explanations, most of them very ill-tempered. Everybody 
asserts that everybody else pledged himself to resign on certain 
conditions, which the offender urges were not complied with, and 
Mr. Goldsmid, whose claim is property, and Mr. Dumas, who has 
no claim at all, are specially angry with Mr. Fawcett, who came 
in at the head of the Liberal candidates. It is utterly impossible 
from the published accounts to determine which gentleman was in 
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the wrong, but the returns show that Mr. Dumas had no support, 


and Mr. Goldsmid very little, and both should have thrown their 


remuining votes at noon on Mr. Faweett. 


Mr. Gladstone has introduced a most important bill. 
technical in form, professing only to do away with certain restric- 
tions, but its real objects are twofold. It enables the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to turn the Post-office Savings’ Banks into benevolent 
societies, where the poor, by paying pennies a week for long periods, 
may purchase deferred annuities guaranteed by the State, and to sell 
policies of life insurance under the value of 1001. We have dis- 
cussed the first proposition, which is really one of the greatest ever 
brought forward by an English statesman, in another column ; but 
the second must wait for Mr. Gladstone’s exposition. Its merits 
depend upon the machinery he intends to employ, on the precau- 
tions he takes against any increase of the temptations to murder, 
and on one or two points of detail, which must be officially stated 
before they can be discussed. ‘The insurance offices are very angry 
with the second proposal, but the hostility of great corpora- 
tions is not prima fucie an argument against any reform. 





The week has, of course, been full of rumours, but only two of 
them are worth notice. One is that Prussia and Austria agree to 
make a ‘‘ personal union” between the Duchies and Denmark the 
basis of final arrangements, thus annexing Schleswig by force to 
Germany ; the other is that Prussia intends to keep Holstein and 
half Schleswig for herself. The justification for the first rumour 
is the reiteration of the statement in all demi-official German 
journals, and in Marshal von Wrangel’s speeches to persons in 
Schleswig ; the excuse for the second is the Prussian occupation of 
Holstein. This has been effected in spite of the protest of the 
Commissioners, and the great Powers have, moreover, requested 
the little Powers to withdraw their troops as no longer necessary 
in Holstein. It remains to be seen whether this advice will be 
obeyed, or whether it will be necessary for Prussians to kill Saxons 
in order to establish the principle of nationality. 


Mr. Lincoln has issued a proclamation calling out 500,000 con- 
scripts, a number which, however, includes the 300,000 men of 
the last draft. This order has been dictated, first, by a desire to 
accelerate volunteering, those who intend to enlist rushing in for 
the bounty in order to escape being drafted; and, secondly, by a 
belief that the South intends to make this year a final despairing 
effort, particularly in Tennessee, where extreme activity is observed, 
and whence General Johnston, with his army, has ‘“‘ mysteriously 
disappeared.”’ It is proposed by Congress, in order to make the 
process more rapid, to strengthen the law, and raise the exemption 
money to 400 dollars for every draft however frequent—a proposal, 
however, not yet passed. It is calculated that when this draft has 
been obeyed the North will have 500,000 men, and the South 
about 350,000 ; but that the latter, unless it arms the slaves, will be 
at the end of its resources. As yet no movement of any import- 
ance has occurred, but there are rumours that the siegeof Charleston 
will be raised, and that of Mobile commenced, and that General 
Sherman is collecting a great army near Memphis for a secret 
expedition somewhere. 


The Army Estimates have appeared, and show a reduction 
of some 200,000/., produced by knocking about 1,500 men from 
different corps. This is an unimportant reduction, and the 
military force of the country still costs 14,884,186/., exclusive of 
the money raised in India. For this amount, however, with 
its Indian supplement, this country enjoys the control of a very 
respectable force, of which about one-third is available for non- 


defensive purposes. The numbers are :— « 
Regulars ‘ ove os 219,000 
Militia —_ oe oe 114,000 
Volunteers ... a oe ane 160,000 
Yeomanry ... 14,000 


507,000 
Including the sailors and marines, Great Britain pays nearly 
800,000 regular fighting men, and including the regulars of the 
Indian and other local services more than half a million. 

The Navy Estimates have been published, and show a decrease 
of 303,422/. on last year, namely, 10,432,610/. against 10,736,032/. 
for 1863. The chief decrease is on Vote 10 for naval stores, 
machinery, and ships built by contract, which is 365,088/., or 
more than the total decrease. There is also a decrease of 47,304/. 
on the wages of seamen and marines, and of 112,867. on the 
clothing and food of the same, caused by a reduction of the regular 
force by 500 seamen and officers, 2,000 boys, and of the Coast- 
guard service by 1,500, men and boys included. How far this re- 


It is 


. . . . Pe 
duction of our naval strength is consistent with that high efficiency 
which the critical situation of affairs demands we must wait to 
determine till we hear Lord Clarence Paget’s statement, 


Lord Palmerston explained yesterday week that England, “jp 
conjunction with France, Russia, and Sweden,” and « with the 
concurrence,” he believed, of Austria, had proposed an armistice on 
the basis of the evacuation of Schleswig, except the Island of Alsen, 
by the Danes; and Mr. Layard, on a subsequent night, explained 
that the proposed armistice had failed, whether because Denmark 
would not hear of it, or because Prussia would not hear of it, we 
do not know—probably both. We suppose the object of the 
} armistice would be to await the action of the Rigsraad in regard to 
the November Constitution ; but as the Prussians have determing] 
that the concessions they will extort must depend on the amount 
of their ‘sacrifices in the war,” they cannot afford to stop without 
greater sacrifices. It would be disagreeable to have to ask for 
Schleswig in consideration of the death of a few hundred soldier, 
After a few regiments have thus been voluntarily offered up, their 
modesty will, perhaps, admit of the demand, 


Sir George Grey brought in on Thursday night his Bill to amend 
the laws relating to penal servitude, chiefly in the direction advised 
by the Royal Commission. The new powers proposed to be 
taken by the Government are ample for the purposes the reformers 
have in view; but it is obvious enough that Sir George Grey is not 
yet prepared to use them in any coherent and systematic way, 
The Government do not propose to extend the emigration to 
Western Australia, on the very simple ground that they are afraid 
of exasperating the Eastern Australian colonies, but they “protest” 
against the protest of those colonies—a great and effective step, 


























They will also prohibit the convicts from leaving Western Australia 
till after the full expiration of their sentence. They will increase 
the minimum time for penal servitude from three to five years, 
instead of seven as proposed by the Commissioners, and will “not 
at present” make any alteration in the conditions under which a 
remission of sentence is granted, but Sir George Grey confessed 
he should like to make the remission of sentence absolute, if 
public opinion would only allow him. But if a licence be revoked 
for a new crime, the Government proposes (very justly) to make 
the holder work out first the whole remainder of his previous 
sentence that was not passed in prison, and then work out any 
new sentence which his fresh crime may have brought down upon 
him. ‘ 

Mr. Adderley criticized the measure sharply from his own 
favourite point of view—that of shorter, sharper, purely deterrent 
sentences, with no remissions or reformatory machinery of any 
kind. Weare not prepared to abandon the hope that this measure 
may be made the means for introducing the Irish system into our 
English prisons, or we should almost agree with Mr. Adderley rather 
than with the present half-and-half policy of Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Adderley undiluted is better than Sir Walter Crofton and 
water; and the Home Secretary’s present views are a faint and 
fluctuating compromise between the two. He holds out no hope 
of the intermediate prisons, the only good preparation for 
tickets of leave; we cannot see that he even intends to make the 
licence a privilege earned by special industry, but only, as before, 
the mere result of respectable conduct and the average tale of 
work ; and, worst of all, he declines to take any steps for a secure 
registration and supervision of the ticket-of-leave men after their 
discharge. Without these three great conditions of success, the 
reformatory element in the discipline must be insignificant, and it 
would be better to go in for the Chief Justice’s and Mr Adderley’s 
deterrent system pure and simple. 


The second reading of the Insane Prisoners’ Bill was taken 08 
Monday night. Our objection to the measure, that it provides 
no security to the public for the criminal’s insanity, leaving it, 
before, to the certificates of the visiting justices and their surgeons, 
and only imposing more explicitly on the Secretary of State the 
responsibility of judging whether or not their certificates were 
warranted by the evidence, was taken up both by Mr. Hardy, 
who wanted a public commission on every such insane prisonef, 
and Mr. M. Smith, who thought the matter should be tried by an 
ordinary jury. To this Sir George Grey's only objection was that 
it would entail “ great delay.” “Delay” is not apparently 
thought so material an evil by the law that such a delay as this, for 
the ends both of justice and public satisfaction, which is almost a8 
important, should be made so much of. Townley was kept upwards 
of four months before his trial; another month might have 
sufficed, and would scarcely have rendered his suspense more prd- 
tracted than it actually was. 
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“Fir Gladstone carried the second reading of the Bill authorizing 
the manufacture without excise duty of malt for cattle on Mon- 
day night without a division. ‘The most serious objection raised 
was that of Mr. Bass, who maintained that the use of linseed cake 
in the malt thus manufactured would probably not prevent the 
use of the same malt for beer, as the linseed could be separated at 
any stage of the proceedings, which, if true, would probably be 
fatal, as good beer is not what a large number of the poor men 
ever look for, but only intoxicating fluid. ‘The officers of the 
Inland Revenue have, however, assured Mr. Gladstone that the 
linseed cannot even be so far separated as to make endurable beer. 
But then, perhaps, the officers of the Inland Revenue scarcely know 
how much many labourers can endure in the way of taste, if the 
beer will only stupify and excite. 


The Emperor of Austria prorogued the Reichsrath on the 15th 
of February, in a speech of which the following is the only note- 
worthy paragraph :—“‘ In conformity with the vote of the Federal 
Diet, I have, asa German prince, taken part in the Federal execu- 
tion, and, in concert with the King of Prussia, the Duchy of 
Schleswig has been occupied as a pledge.” This is understood by 
very sanguine people to imply a promise that when the pledge is 
redeemed Schleswig shall be restored, but then Austrian officials 
admit that Denmark must pay the expenses of the war, and that 
Schleswig must be kept till she does, and Prussia has already con- 
fiscated the money she owed to Denmark on account of the Sound 
dues. 

Of the Chancellor’s livings ordered last session to be sold, 37 
have been sold, 53 are under negotiation, and 85 have been 
inquired about. ‘The purchase-money of the 37 livings has been 
65,300/., the majority of the prices offered being very high indeed. 
In fact, Lord Westbury, with his vulpine keenness of scent for 
human weaknesses, has traded on the strongest foible of the 
squires, who give twenty or thirty years’ purchase for advowsons 
which secure them local power. It is everything to the owner of 
Marketton to be able to keep all the curates about him hoping for 
a presentation to ‘‘that great opportunity of usefulness.” 


The Suez Canal Company are still endeavouring to settle their 
differences with the Viceroy of Egypt. It seems that the Pasha 
requested them to diminish the number of forced labourers to 6,000, 
to pay them Is. 8d. a day, to sell him the fresh-water canal, and 
to surrender the mile of land upon each bank. This offer the com- 
pany resist, and they induced Prince Napoleon at a dinner given 
by them to pronounce a speech urging them to proceed. ‘The 
Prince declared that England was governed by three very old men, 
that she had abandoned two of the noblest of causes rather than 
fight, and that she certainly would not fight France to resist the 
Suez Canal. As for the rights of the Porte, they were merely an 
excuse for British diplomacy. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes, representative of all in France 
that is at once educated and moderate, pronounces, we perceive, in 
favour of renewing the alliance between England and France in 
order to preserve Denmark. 


The Confederate steamer Tuscaloosa has been seized in Simon’s 
Bay (26th Dec.) by order of the British Government. She was 
formerly a Federal vessel named the Conrad, and was seized and 
condemned by Captain Semmes, of the Alabama, who made of her 
4 Confederate privateer. The British Government now affirms, 
according to Cape journals, that Captain Semmes has no power 
to condemn prizes without taking them into a properly con- 
stituted Admiralty Court. He had, therefore, no power to 
detain the Conrad, which, on her arrival in a British port, was, 
when claimed by the United States Consul, given up to him. 
This decision is supported by the law officers of the Crown. 


The Ways and Means Committee of the Northern House of 
Representatives have proposed that taxes should be imposed upon 
articles of luxury calculated to produce 70,000,000/. a year. That 
amount is more than the sum which will be required, it would 
make the North the heaviest taxed country for its population in 
the world, and it could not be raised from articles of luxury alone. 


All military resistance to the French in Mexico appears to have 
ceased, the State of Guanaxuato having submitted, and it is reported 
that the voting for the Emperor Maximilian is going on very 
favourably. Meanwhile the Church party, who brought in the 
French, are, as might have been expected, quarrelling with their 
allies. The Regency recently guaranteed the purchasers of Church 
lands, but the Archbishop informed the Supreme Court that he was 


| preparing a decree, and the judges, being Ultramontanes, refuged 
| to allow of transfers till the decree had appeared. The General 
| pointed out the principles upon which it had been resolved to pro- 
| ceed, but the Archbishop and Bishops actually fulminated a decree 
of excommunication against all concerned in secularizing the 
property of the Church, The judges declared they should act in 
accordance with this sentence, and the Regency consequently 
removed the whole of them. Imagine an Archbishop who 
thinks to frighten Frenchmen out of maintaining the rights of the 
State by a curse in Latin occupying twenty-seven sheets of 
parchment ! 


A case of considerable importance to shareholders and directors 
of railway companies was tried last week in the Queen's Bench. 
Mr. Parsons, chairman of the Hammersmith Railway Company, 
and another director, purchased the Talbot estate, in the direct 
course of the projected line, and then sent in, through other 
parties, a claim for an amount in compensation five times the 
highest valuation. Mr. Surgey, a shareholder, to whose know- 
ledge this had come, stated the facts to his fellow victims, and Mr. 
Parsons was requested to resign. He then brought the present 
action for damages against Mr. Surgey, the principal points urged 
being that the company was virtually merged in a contractor who 
had taken nearly all the shares, and that its interests were, there- 
fore, but slightly affected; that the claim was sent in without his 
knowledge, and that Mr. Surgey’s statement to the shareholders 
had been made out of personal malice against him rather than 
a desire to benefit them. The Chief Justice made some very 
strong remarks on the plaintiff's conduct, but the jury appear to 
have considered Mr. turgey’s animus sufficiently proved to justify 
a verdict of 251. damages. 


The Manchester Examiner gives a curious bit of London gossip. 
The two sons of Baron Lionel Rothschild, though proposed by Earl 
Russell and Lord Granville, were within the month both black- 
balled at Brookes’s. 


The return of the Bank of England shows a further increase in 
the stock of bullion of 111,364/. The amount now held is 
13,583,6351. The supply in the Bank of France has declined to 
about 7,000,000. The New York Banks hold a similar amount, 


The demand for accommodation is steady. In the open market 
the best short bills are now done at 6} per cent. On the Continent 
money is becoming easier in price. 

The imports of the precious metals have been on a fair average 


scale, and nearly the whole of them have been disposed of to the 
Bank of England. 


Another sale of 300,000/. in bills has been effected by the 
Council of India at previous rates. 


Most of the Continental exchanges have become more favourable. 


Mexican stock has ruled firm, and has touched 42. There is 
also a better feeling on the Confederate loan, and the quotation is 
now 55 to 57. Railway shares have, in many instances, realized 
enhanced prices. 


On Saturday last consols closed at 91 to 91} for money, and 91} 
% for account. Yesterday they left off at 914 4 for transfer, and 
913 3 for time. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities were :— 


Friday, Feb. 12. Friday, Feb. 19. 
Greek es oe oe ee +e alk 234 
Do. Coupons * oe oe - _- 
Mexican 36 4 
Spanish Passive 32 83 
Do. Certificates ee 13, 13 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. 70 7123 
” ” 1362.. . 67 69} 
»  Consolidés.. ‘* oe oe 47 54 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading British Railways, with the latest quotations of Friday 


week :— 
Friday, Feb. 12. Friday, Feb. 19. 





Caledonian . 120, 121 
Great Eastern 49 « 494 
Great Northern 128 13) 
Great Western.. .. oe 65 66 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 110} lil 
London and Brighton 105 106 
London and North-Western ie . 1094 e- 110 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. eo ee 40 41 

Midland oe - oe ee es ° 129 e 1308 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee 102 os lid 
Do. for! . 91 ee 92 

l West Midland, Oxford 39 eo 3y} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PD ccs aga 
A NATION UNDER AMPUTATION. 

{ Englishmen are oddly made who can read the daily 

tidings from Denmark without a stifled feeling of shame. 
The bravest of little kingdoms, the only one in Europe which 
can claim full kindred with ourselves, is visibly in the death 
throe, struggling for life with vain self-sacrifice and useless 
heroism against a foe who answers appeals to justice by the 
bayonet, repays concession by showers of bullets, and meets 
a patriotic despair by ordering up more Croats. We com- 
pared Denmark last week to a queenly woman dying amidst 
the wolves, but the comparison did her injustice. There is 
not a scream in her whole frame, not even a cry such as Italy 
sent forth under the same circumstances, nothing but that 
stern silence with which strong men fight up against a never- 
theless inevitable wrong. The people see that despite the 
friendship to gain which they have made such concessions, 
despite the much vaunted regard of Europe for its own public 
law, despite the crave for international justice which English 
Liberals profess to feel, they are abandoned by all the world, 
abandoned because they are weak, to a foe in whose eyes 
weakness is the best excuse for brutality, and they are doing 
their work as men whose valour is not, like German fidelity, a 
matter of calculation. The Rigsdag, with a gloomy self- 
restraint that suggests what Englishmen once were, calls on 
the population to maintain order and trust to the honour of its 
Parliament, the Premier thanks the House for not distrusting 
a General who has failed, the King tells the people that he 
relies on God and them alone, and the army forced to retreat 
without fighting through snowstorms and cold such as 
destroyed the army of the Niemen, with the men half asleep 
from fatigue, and horses dropping dead under the snow, and 
the bitter conviction that honour and national existence had 
both alike been sacrificed, still struggled on, its discipline 
intact, ‘‘the laggers springing up at the first word from their 
officers.”” Holstein is lost, and Schleswig, Jutland is indefen- 
sible, and the monarchy is reduced to two small islands in a sea 
frozen for half the year, and still the Danes utter no word 
of treaty or surrender. The army is massed at Diippel and in 
Alsen, positions from which it cannot retreat, and there awaits 
an attack which must end in massacre from an army treble 
its own numbers, and backed by nations with thirty-five times 
the Danish population. Since in the Indian mutinies eighteen 
thousand Englishmen turned at bay against the population of a 
continent there has been no such spectacle. As in India, too, 
the assailants feel and fear the superiority of the individual 
Northman, and expel isolated Danish officials, hunting them out 
into the snow with their wives and families as the Hindos- 
tanees hunted Englishmen, lest if they remained the more 
numerous race should again feel compelled, as by a mesmeric 
force, to render them obedience. Day after day, the 
Prussians, and the heavy allies to whom they leave 
the fighting, and from whom they will steal the spoil, are 
bringing up more troops, more artillery, more material, for a 
grand overwhelming rush across the Alsen Sound, are occupy- 
ing Schleswig, driving their own countrymen out of Holstein, 
collecting peasant’s rafters for firewood, ordering in boots, and 
wheat, and forage, and beef, to be paid for by paper warrants, 
and expelling newspaper agents in order that if at last unsuc- 
cessful, they may have a monopoly of the manufacture of bulle- 
tins. The stick makes Prussians good soldiers, though they have 
only a silly martinet for their Commander-in-Chief, Diippel 
will be taken though every Dane should die before the works, 
and Prince Charles will have the glory of announcing that 
every Prussian who helped to win a struggle of thirty-five to 
one will be pointed at hereafter as ‘‘a brave man,’ Do they 
in Prussia point in astonishment at a man who is brave? 
Jutland is menaced already, and can be entered at will, and 
Denmark,—though Germans are, like the fiends of the middle 
ages, unable to cross flowing water,—may in a fortnight be, as 
a nation, extinct. There is no help in their proud history of 
nearly twelve hundred years, none in their freedom or their 
high character, none in the agony of courage and humiliation 
with which they now witness the probable extinction of their 
name, the certainty of their downfall from their old place 
among the nations. They can die, it is true, and do die, but 
their dea‘hs only fertilize a soil better fertilized with dung 
than men, leaving the victory now, as it has been ever since 
history began, to the relentless and the strong. It is said, 
apparently with truth, that before Oversee a Danish regiment 
allowed an Austrian one to approach within a hundred yards 
and then swept away a third of them by a single discharge, 
but even self-restraint like that, the last and highest quality 


° ° ° we ° a 
acquired by soldiership, is in this case valueless, Th 
are Germans to spare on earth, and their leaders 
flinging them away as if even they regarded thee 
only as somewhat slow projectiles. The frightful haste of 
the campaign will cost the allies ten thousand }j 
in hospital, but then to these military despotisms what 
ten thousand lives? They have not even to pay for the a 
stitutes the conscription sends them up, and as for opini 
correspondents can be expelled, and letters intercepted and 
read, and editors imprisoned for being truthful, until opinion 
has ceased to be an executive force. 

It is, we fear, still vain to call upon the governing clags tp 
vindicate the position of Great Britain, and arrest this 
of triumphant violence ; but they may reasonably be asked ty 
spare the allies whom they are deserting—because, forsooth | 
no man should help another except where refusal would cost 
him something—the pain of dishonourable counsel. To j 
by the language of some of the papers, Denmark is considered 
unreasonable and violent because she persists in fighting in the 
face of hopeless odds, and is advised to unite herself with q 
great Scandinavian monarchy. That is not the way in which 
Englishmen regard a struggle against overwhelming numbers 
when it is waged by themselves, or by those with whom 
sympathize. The Danes, at the worst, can only be extin. 
guished, and there are times in a nation’s life, as in the life of 
a man, when concession is simply baseness, when there ig 
nothing to be done but to set one’s back to the wall and fight on 
till death or Providence close the struggle. Such an hour 
has arrived for Denmark, and Englishmen, if they are content 
to stand aloof, may at least in decency if not from sympathy 
refrain from hissing. There are men among us who despise 
Leonidas for defending Thermopyle because the battle 
wasted arrows; but the nation has not yet reached that 
point of philosophic degradation. As to absorption, let 
Englishmen reflect with what feeling, if beaten by coalesced 
Europe, they would welcome a proposal to become a State of 
the American Union, and refrain from suggestions which seem 
to their objects apologies at once for treachery and for 
murder. In truth they are but excusing to themselves an 
inaction of which they are half ashamed, but while they 
doubt, and hesitate, and wait till the German Powers tear off 
the mask and compel them too late to intervene, let them at 
least give to men who are dying that their country may live 
the poor reward of appreciation. If the amputation must be 
performed, and performed without hope of recovery, let the 
bystanders who could stop it at least seem aware that 
amputation involves pain. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S APOLOGY FOR 
GERMAN AGGRESSION. 
HE German cause in Schleswig appears to be par excellence 
the cause of the professors. It was hatched by a pr- 
fessor in the University of Kiel, the eminent historian Dahl- 
mann, who first dragged to light, about the time of the battle 
of Waterloo, that old charter of 1460,—not forgetting to 
interpret it with a very curious German gloss,—which every 
German professor in every German gymnasium has since 
taught every little German boy to regard as containing the 
second greatest promise in the history of man,—the eternal 
indivisibility of Schleswig and Holstein. It was fervently 
cherished by Professor Falck and his brother professors in the 
provincial assemblies of both Duchies, from that period up to 
the revolution in Holstein in 1848; German professors were 
eager to bleed for it as volunteers both then and, had 
Prussia and Austria only allowed them, in the present war. 
The Schleswig-Holstein ‘‘ cause’? was born and bred in the 
German lecture-rooms, and reached the hearts of the German 
people through the lips of men who, finding they could do 
nothing practical either for the Germans ruled by men of 
their own race, or for the people of other races ruled by 
Germans, were suddenly inspired with the brilliant idea of 
adding, by one and the same stroke, to the number of mis- 
governments of both kinds of which Germans might have the 
sole responsibility—on the one hand, a minute aspirant for 
the glorious destiny of Prussia or Hesse-Cassel; on the other, 
a new star added to the happy political constellation formed by 
Venetia, Croatia, Hungary, Galicia, and Posen. There # 
nothing like a homogeneous plan to the eye of a German pro- 
fessor, and Germany would become quite homogeneous if, in 
‘*Schleswig-Holstein sea-surrounded”’ she could secure one 
more ill-governed German Duchy, and one more unhappy 
subject-population wrested from the free and self-governing 
Danes. As regarded the Germans, there was genius 10 
the idea; but it would not seem quite so suitable to the 








feelings of the English nation, who do not quite under- 
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eople whimpering over the wrongs of German | 
edly ow are willing to bear far worse yokes them- 
selves, and anxious to impose a worse yoke on Danish 
Schleswig. However, even in England there was hope from 
the same class of able idealogues who sowed the good seed in 
any. ‘There are historical professors in England accus- 
tomed to weigh questions in scholastic rather than prac- 
tical scales. There is Professor Goldwin Smith, with his 
prilliant pen and single-stranded thought to evangelize Lan- 
eashire through the aid of the Manchester Examiner ; Professor 
Beesly, with his clear, keen gospel of Napoleonic ideas, to 
counteract, with chivalrous ardour, the common sense and high 
English principle of the Daily News; and, finally, there is 
Professor Max Miiller, with his large Oxford influence, his Con- 
gervative leaning, his lucid exposition, to engage single-handed 
the mighty Zimes. And so even in England the German faith 
in the righteousness of the invasion of Schleswig is preached 
with unction and with ability, if not with much success. 

Even among the professors, however, there is very little 
concord; and Professor Max Miiller, who as a German, we 
sup has the first right to be heard, and who, as 
apparently a very Conservative politician in his views of this 
subject, is most likely to be heard attentively, will in all pro- 
bability utterly fail to exercise any practical influence. For he 
takes up the battle of all legitimate princes, whether on thrones 
or off them, only so long as they are German, and defends the 
strict interpretation of treaties, only so long as they are the obli- 

ions of Danes to Germans, and not the obligations of Germans 
to Danes. Now, as far as the English have any opportunity 
of judging in the present instance, precisely those who deserve 
least consideration, who have violated adi their obligations, 
whether to their people or to their brothers on the throne, are 
the German princes, enthroned or throneless. Again, while the 
Professor speaks very eloquently of what is the legal construc- 
tion of the duties of Denmark, he slurs over with surprising 
address the legal construction of the much plainer duties of 
Germany. ‘‘I call the case of Germany just,” says Professor 
Max Miiller, ‘‘because Prince Frederick of Augustenburg is the 
rightful heir to the throne of Holstein, and the German Con- 
federation is bound to protect him at all hazards.” In that 
sentence the Professor has passed implicitly the severest con- 
demnation on Austria and Prussia, whose conduct he subse- 
quently proceeds to justify. ‘‘ No laws are so sacred,” says 
our Conservative Professor ‘‘as the laws of inheritance and suc- 
cession, and in order to safeguard the rights of children these 
laws have in many countries been invested with a more than 
human authority.”” Well, if that is to be so, which some Eng- 
lishmen will find it hard to admit, and if ‘the case of Germany” 
is therefore just, the case of Austria and Prussia, who were care- 
ful to weigh and yet eager tothrust asidethe Duke of Augusten- 
burg’s claim, must be excessively unjust, nay, doubly unjust; for 
while they have pushed Professor Miiller’s legitimate candidate 
out of his inheritance and put another in his place they have been 
false to both,—to the Prince whom they ignored and to the 
usurper whom they betrayed. They not only did not respect 
“the sacred laws of inheritance,” but they did not respect 
the law which they made for themselves, and took the oppor- 
tunity of their own candidate’s accession to refuse him his 
place in tho German Diet, and make fresh conditions before they 
would full their unconditional pledge. This panegyric on the 
holy claims of legitimacy and the sacredness of positive treaty is, 
therefore, a curious prologue to a letter which professes to justify 
the course of Austria and Prussia in the invasion of Schleswig. 
If the Professor’s beginning is bad, he gets deeper and deeper 
into difficulties as he goes on. Having wholly ignored the 
popular principle, and taken up the Duke of Augustenburg 
on the high @ priori line of legitimacy, it was awkward to 
have to support a family whose head, after mature reflec- 
tion, sold its birthright, and whose heir enjoyed the pro- 
ceeds, and failed to protest against the sale for many years 
after it had been made. If thrones should be regarded as 
sacred proprietary rights at all, the claim of a man who 
aequiesces in a sale of such rights, and profits by it, must 
surely be estopped. Thus all Professor Miiller’s royal 
clients have conspired together, as it were, to upset his 

defence for them by playing fast and loose with their own 
principles, Prussia and Austria by twice violating them, and 
the young Duke of Augustenburg by acquiescing in his 
father’s bargain till he found it convenient to cry off. Feel- 
ing himself in a difficulty, the Professor suddenly makes 
4 spring and jumps at one bound from his high legitimacy 
principles, under which the young Duke of Augustenburg is 
entitled to the throne of Holstein, and “the cause of Ger- 
Many is just,” to the agreements of 1851-2, according to 
which the Duke of Augustenburg is not entitled to the throne | 





| old. 
| Prussia had extorted an engagement from Denmark not to 


of Holstein, and the cause of Germany is not just,—and takes 
under his protection the very opposite cause of Austria and 
Prussia and their one-sided treaty exactions recently addressed 
to Denmark. 

On this new platform he is even less successful than on the 
He urges, indeed, with great justice, that Austria and 


incorporate Schleswig with Denmark, or to do anything 
tending in that direction, and he intimates, probably not in- 
correctly, that the constitution of last November was not con- 
sistent with this promise. At all events the matter is doubtful. 
But it is by no means doubtful that it was the obstacles o 

posed by the German Diet both to Denmark's fulfilment of the 
engagements of 1851-2, and to her drawing out of them, which 
led to this doubtful step. If she proposed a common consti- 
tution under those arrangements, with reasonable influence in 
it for Holstein, Holstein declined to be included, and her 
refusal was backed by the German Diet with threats of instant 
execution if the scheme was persisted in. If she proposed to 
cut Holstein virtually adrift, the outcry was still worse, for 
then the German fear was lest Germany might lose her lien 
on Schleswig, and such a step was threatened with an instant 
execution. Turn which way she would, the German pro- 
fessors and lawyers held up their hands in horror at her 
faithlessness, and moved the Diet to proceed to execution. If 
she sat still and did not turn any way at all, they 
held up their hands still higher at her faithlessness, 
in not complying with the arrangements of 1851-52, with © 
which they would not hear of her complying in any feasible 
or reasonable way. And so at last came the crisis of Novem- 
ber, the King’s death, the Federal execution in Holstein, 
and the peremptory demand of Austria and Prussia on 
Denmark to revoke the questionable breach of contract as to 
Schleswig, at the very moment they were both guilty of the 
unquestionable breach of contract of ignoring the new Duke 
of Holstein, and refusing his representative a place in the 
German Diet. Then comes the climax of iniquity. Austria 
and Prussia, faithless to their own most sacred engagements, 
threatening war if a questionable act (to which Denmark was 
hounded on by their own policy) were not unconstitutionally 
undone, were assured that if they would grant a six weeks’ 
delay Denmark would do her best to secure the with- 
drawal of this (probable) breach of contract, which the 
other European Powers would urge, leaving her to her fate 
afterwards if the Danish Assembly and people proved stubborn. 
Every excuse for war was removed. Austria and Prussia 
were to be blameless for their irritating policy in the Diet 
with regard to Holstein, blameless for causing the error they 
were so sharp to punish, blameless for breaking their own un- 
conditional faith, and victorious in their dictatorial demands. 
It was of no use,—they had prepared for war, and war they 
must have, or a military conquest without war. Professor 
Max Miiller is delighted with their moderation, amazed at the 
wickedness of Denmark in not at once evacuating Schleswig, 
revoking the constitution of November as soon as possible, 
and then implicitly trusting these honest Powers to give u 

their prey again. We do not enter into the professori 

logic, but we do say that any State so simple as to believe 
the perfidious professions of Austria and Prussia would 
deserve its evil fate. Why, on the breaking out of 
the war they put the last stroke to their transparent dupli- 
city! In the identical note of the 3lst January they 
declared that they only entered Schleswig to enforce the 
engagements of 1851-2, but that if their sacrifices—sacri- 
fices, be it remembered, wholly voluntary and gratuitous,— 
sacrifices for a purpose which they could have accomplished if 
they wished without sacrifices—should be so great as to 
render the old arrangements untenable,—then they would 
communicate their new wishes to the great powers. They 
have not been three weeks at war, and already it is stated 
pretty widely that such sacrifices have already been incurred. 
They have, in other words, by a voluntary butchery of Croats 
and Prussians, earned the right to say, ‘‘ Now we must have 
some equivalent beyond the old terms for the lives we have 
so generously thrown away.”” What the equivalent will be 
is pretty generally anticipated :—if not at first the actual terri- 
tory of Schleswig, at the very least its immediate subjection 
to the German Diet, its involvment in the diplomatic net in 
which Holstein has already been secured for Germany,—its 
certain ultimate separation from Denmark. If this be Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s “great and good cause,” God preserve 
England from sanctioning causes so great and gvod as this 
even by her neutrality! A tissue of diplomatic chicanery 
more disgraceful to great European Powers we have not seen 
since the Orleanist intrigue of the Spanish marriages. Is this 
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Deutsche Treue? Not even three eloquent Professors apolo- | removed, and every penny the labourer can lay by is 
gizing for it trom the most opposite points of view can make | beyond all chances, save those which would destroy 






































it seem anything but the shabbiest of dishonest tricks. value of Consols, to his old age. It is not too much to V 
that if the scheme is accepted by Parliament and the ny 
GLADSTONE DE SENECTUTE. the worst misery of poverty, the vague dread of the future Pri 
R. GLADSTONE’S sermon at Hawarden on the value of} Which deepens and intensifies itself with every advangg af is ¢ 
thrift was not composed, as the sermons he is said to| education, the anxiety which is the harass of the mj mai 
be always writing usually are, merely for his own edification, | class, and is becoming the torture of the poor, will be ren 
or that of a provincial audience. It was the expression of a| lished. The first clause of the little bill on a half-shegt por 
conviction deeply rooted in his mind, and which even then | paper is the deadliest blow ever levelled by an English Cabingt ten 
was impelling him towards a measure which, if the people | at the sum of human misery, the strongest check officials haye ans 
accept it heartily, may make thrift of the most provident and | ever been enabled to place on recklessness and prodigality, the 
farsighted kind a constituent of the national character. All| There is little danger, we imagine, of any Parliamep pro 
through the recess little hints have appeared in the semi-/ resistance to the Bill. The only class it injures, the for 
official journals of some great measure with which Mr. Glad- | licans, will not perceive the injury, and the only officials it eye 
stone intended to continue the war against pauperism which | threatens, the managers of Benevolent Societies, are fo. jus 
he declared when he instituted the State Banks for the poor;| tunately unpaid. Such of the Borough Members ag ogy of | 
and social reformers half expected that it would be ushered in| about the matter are resolute advocates for thit 
by one of those wonderful efforts which, besides making Mr.| measure which tends to develop thrift, and the coup Th 
Gladstone a Minister, prove that rich eloquence and exact| gentlemen who might resist a bill that will increag red! 
statistics may proceed at the same time from the same mouth; | labourers’ independence, are also the men on whom thy = 
that Adam Smith might have been an orator, or Cicero a/ rates press heaviest. If only the proud and the self. and 
currency doctor, and yet not have been an intellectual Jusus| respecting, the industrious and the thrifty, can be enco ater 
nature. The effort, however, has been postponed, and the| to take themselves finally off the rates, their amount may be ver. 
most decisive blow which since the new Poor Law has been } diminished in the next generation by at least one-half, 1 
levelled by a British Government at English misery has been | imperfect as our land laws are, they keep up a class who think Bee 
delivered in the form of a short, simple, and almost technical | about the next generation at least as much as this. As edugg. 4 
Bill, introduced without explanation ‘‘ by Mr. Chancellor of | tion increases, the generous hatred of charity which produces ~ 
the Exchequer and Mr. Peel.”” Inthe Act which created the | in London alone a death per week from starvation, will filter = 
Post-office Savings’ Banks there was, as we pointed out some | downwards through classes which now claim the national alms e 
weeks since, a clause enabling any person to purchase a small | as if it were a property their fathers had invested for them, wal 
deferred annuity. That clause was, however, inoperative, and, | Into every family education enters there must enter also new ~ 
indeed, so far forgotten that the Postmasters in country districts | fear of the future, new desires to provide for the time whena ee 
declared they knew nothing about it, and refused without | man’s labour will no longer bring him food. The safest and - 
special instructions to carry out its provisions. It required the| the easiest mode of removing that source of dread is t ss 
poor man afraid of the workhouse for his old age to buy the | deposit the weekly pennies in the place where alone they cay hh 
annuity by a single payment, and as he had not the money, | secure a provision for old age as certain as that of the capitalist bev 
and would not part with it if he had, and seldom heard of the | or of the owner of land. The class which of all others increas ot 
Act, and could not understand its provisions when he did | fastest, the half-educated, half-discontented, but as yet un Gor 
hear, he never attempted to benefit by the new principle | enterprising villager, is the very one which will feel most figh 
introduced. In three years there was scarcely a single appli-| strongly Mr. Gladstone’s new temptation, It will check, poss 
cation, not one serious one, indeed, except from a liberal| perhaps more directly than any other restraint, the growing havi 
master or two anxious to provide for an old dependent, and | desire to emigrate, and will enormously increase the number resi 
the poor went on subscribing to societies which every edu-| who consider social order as essential to their personal com to | 
cated man who read their rules knew must fail just when/| fort and security. The argument sounds redundant in duty 
life-long payments had made their promises beneficial. Mr. | country like England, but it is nevertheless a truth that the nese 
Gladstone resolved, therefore, on extending his scheme, | land in which the populace hold Consols is not one in which lest 
and the present Bill gives the Treasury power to accept| there is risk of repudiation. mod 
payment for such annuities in instalments, to be regulated; We have little fear as to Parliament; but the success of proh 
as to amount and intervals entirely by the officials.| the measure depends upon the people, and their co-operation the 
That is all contained in the important clause, and that is| has still to be secured. The Bill will need exposition, and thro 
enough in Mr. Gladstone’s hands to reform the habits of | exposition in avery popular form; but the penny press and one- 
English lower-class life, and, if only the masses can be| the clergy can manage that between them. ‘The postmaster suze! 
induced to accept the enormous privilege conceded, to re-| will do nothing, will, indeed, resist as much as they dar, law) 
volutionize the operation of the Poor Laws. For it enables the | those functionaries hating trouble to an extent which afflicts the ] 
Chancellor by simple executive order to create a vast Benevo-| them with chronic incivility. Even a relieving officer is that 
lent Society, covering the entire kingdom with its offices, | scarcely such a brute to the poor as the average country post exer 
open to subscriptions like the societies which already cover| master, a cause which impedes the success of the post Fren 
the land, but unlike them beyond risk of fraud, or injustice, | office banks almost as much as the postmistress’s habit of It is 
or bankruptcy, or the temptation of exhausting trust funds} chatter. The poor object to be cursed, except in the to w 
in unlimited beer for the throats of thirsty trustees. He|way of business, and object still more to hear their accu: 
can, and we believe will, arrange that payments in pennies | savings discussed in the village taproom where, though mont 
shall be received weekly at all post-office savings banks, | the landlord is “safe,” and the villagers trusted, the gent] 
which payments shall secure to the payer an annuity at sixty | master’s bailiff is neither, and the poor man’s relatives a Fre 
of not less than ten shillingsa week. John Smith, engineer | are greedy for little loans. Still, if the proposal is attrac dema 
journeyman, may, in fact, by sacrificing,—on a rough calcula- | tive the people will hear of it and understand it in the ening 
tion—about seven pence a week of his wages, guarantee | end; but willit be attractive? In the towns we think it will, Fren: 
himself against poverty when he can work no longer, or if he | and among better-class servants ; but throughout the mass of been 
has a little extra nerve in parting with wages, may buy for | the people it will be regarded as having one serious drawback. man | 
himself an old age of hearty, well-fed comfort. The servant | What is to be done about sickness? Old age is far to the lomat 
who now, after a life of well-fed ease, passed in houses where | young, but sickness is always near, “ confinements” ale sight 
she is as far as physical comfort is concerned herself one of| pretty nearly inevitable, and the society which offers allow- mone 
the rich, looks forward to the workhouse as her only home | ances for illness as well as old age may have the preference benef 
in old age, may, by merely paying away her “ vails,” secure | over the Government, which provides for old age alone. ff create 
herself an independence which will make her a welcome guest | the idea becomes general that the society is the more beneficial, never 
with all the relatives who now plead that, kindly as| Mr. Gladstone’s measure will, like every other advance iM day b 
they are inclined, they can but just feed themselves. This| civilization, benefit the mechanics, but just miss the coun The d 
. payment, moreover, is made for an absolute certainty. No| labourer. He may see means for meeting this objection, count 
blunder of calculation, or fraud by secretaries, or claim! we shall wait with some anxiety for his exposition, but for our 01 
from a pot-house landlord, or vote by half-drunk men, re-| ourselves we are clear that to succeed the State must go oné foreig 
ceived as “‘liberal’’ by the society and as insane by Mr. | step further, and guarantee through the Union medi would 
Tidd Pratt, can impair the State guarantee, or leave the| machinery annuities payable in sickness. Without that to the 
nation without means to allow the annuity earned by such | advance the benefit may be but partial, with it Mr. Gladstone proof 
ceaseless thrift. The element of risk, the doubt as to future | will have extinguished among the honest and the industrious a Frer 
solvency which destroys the instinctive thrift of the poor, is | the horrible dread of old age. men y 
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THE FRENCH IN EGYPT. | 
THEN 2 great orator speaks from the steps of a throne he | 
W is pretty sure to be heard, and the interest excited by 
Prince Napoleon’s recent speech on British policy in Egypt | 
is therefore easily understood. After all the allowances de- | 
manded by national jealousy have been made, the fact still 
remains that the French alliance is the only one of great im- 
rtance to England or the world, and anything which threa- 
a or seems to threaten its continuance deserves the most 
anxious attention. When a Prince of the Imperial House, 
therefore, bids French gentlemen go on with a commercial 
roject because “England will not declare war against France 
for such a cause,” quiet men are justified in rubbing their 
eyes and asking whether there ever was any danger which 
*nstified that remark. Is anybody threatening, or thinking 
of threatening, or dreaming that he may one day have to 
think of threatening war in order to stop the Suez Canal? 
The mere statement of the question supplies the answer, and 
reduces the Prince’s speech from an ominous manifesto into 
an indiscretion. He was carried away by his own eloquence 
and his friendship for M. de Lesseps, till he at once exagger- 
ated the opposition of England, and distorted the true and 
very serious question at issue. 

The object of the energetic adventurer who changed the 
Suez Canal from a dream into a project wus from the first, 
as we have so frequently shown, a twofold one. He wished, 
in the first place, to cut the canal which, as he dreams, will 
turn the current of Oriental trade into the Mediterranean, 
give it, that is, to France and Italy, instead of to Great Britain, 
and in the second place to secure a hold for France upon the 
valley of the Nile. To this end he demanded and gradually 
secured concessions which included not only the right to cut 
the canal—which was all he professed to want,—not only a 
grant of forced labour to the extent of 20,000 men for many 
years on end, but a claim to a mile on each side of the canal 
in full sovereignty, a provision which would, if executed, 
have made the Canal Company as powerful in Egypt 
as the East India Company ever was in Bengal. The British 
Government, which does not want Egypt, but which must 
fight Europe rather than let any but a third-rate Power 
possess it, took alarm at these concessions, and at first, we 
have reason to believe, in spite of some official denials, 
resisted the canal altogether. That plan failed, as it ought 
to have done—it being no part of Lord Palmerston’s 
duty to resist the development of the world’s material 
resources, or even to retard the advance of Southern Europe 
lest perchance it should injure Great Britain—and a more 
moderate scheme was adopted. The Porte was induced to 
prohibit forced labour in the general interest of humanity— 
the suffering thereby inflicted being, apart from all philan- 
thropie considerations, ruinous to Egypt,—and to cancel the 
one-mile concession as obviously impairing the rights of the 
suzerain. It is admitted by all sides, including the French 
lawyers consulted by the Duke de Morny, that in thus acting 
the Porte is within its legal power, and it is not easy to prove 
that Sir Henry Bulwer was wrong in inducing the Sultan to 
exercise his right. Already, without this concession, the 
French residents have become the virtual aristocracy of Egypt. 
It is not long since they compelled the Pasha to order and 
to witness the public degradation of an Egyptian officer 
accused of having jostled a Zouave, and within this 
month the stationmaster of Cairo confessed to an English 
gentleman that he dared not restrain the outrages of 
& French postilion who was stamping about on the station 
demanding fifteen shillings an hour for his horses, and threat- 
ening everybody with a big stick, because the offender was a 

tenchman. Had he been an Englishman he would have 
been sent Lefore the Consul at once; but as he was a French- 
man that course would have made out of a squabble a “ dip- 
lomatic affair.” The daily repetition of such incidents, the 
sight of swarms of French overseers, the habit of using French 
money, and, not to be unjust, the spectacle of a great and 
beneficent French work, the freshwater canal now opened, 
creates among all Egyptians the idea that Egypt, which they 
never apparently think of claiming for themselves, must one 

y be French—an impression equivalent to partial conquest. 

e diplomatic struggle for influence is, perhaps, in almost all 
countries a seductive mistake, but in Egypt we must, for 
our own security, be accounted at least the equals of all other 

foreigners, and French sovereignty over the line of transit 
would have finally destroyed that equality. The resistance 
to the canal may be, as Prince N apoleon says, merely another 
Proof that English statesmen are aged ; but the resistance to 





@ French possession of Egypt would be continued by states- 


notions of 1815 than the Premier. Even Mr. Gladstone 
would murmur if the transit route became French, and con- 
fess uneasily that Great Britain was at last directly threat- 
ened. In urging M. de Lesseps, therefore, to disregard Eng- 
land, for England will never go to war to prevent the Suez 
Canal, Prince Napoleon is simply urging his countrymen 
either to believe a truism, or to maintain claims which are 
confessedly fatal to the independence of Egypt, and conse- 
quently to one of the very few fixed ideas of British policy. 
Nobody is resisting the canal, or if any diplomatist still 
considers obstruction to that work within the sphere of his 
duties he, as the Prince himself puts it, is acting without the 
consent and against the will of the British people, which most 
assuredly will fight for nosuch end. If the canal can be cut 
at French expense so much the better for England, which 
will thereby be spared the cost of transhipment upon all light 
goods. If incutting it Frenchmen acquire wealth or influence 
with Egyptians, or new openings for enterprise, or novel con- 
sideration in the world, so much the better also. It is 
well that enormous enterprises should be greatly rewarded, 
and nothing could benefit Europe more than visible proof 
that undertakings of imperial magnitude were not outside the 
pale of farsighted commercial speculation. But French 
sovereignty over any section of Egypt within or near the 
transit route is a widely different thing—a contingency which 
no ministry will ever foresee with patience, and which will, 
in the last resort, be resisted, despite any number of petulant 
outbursts. The responsibility in that case does not rest with 
us, but with the aggressive power. 

We are happy to believe that the Emperor of the French 
is, as usual, wiser than his impulsive cousin, and that the 
diplomatists at Constantinople who tuke their cue from him, 
and not his cousin, have at last come to an arrangement. The 
canal is to go on, under some compromise as to labour, which 
is not yet made clear, but the basis of which will be com- 
pulsion, compensated by heavy wages, and M. de Lesseps is 
left to acquire all the “influence” he can obtain. If French 
consuls misuse that influence Jong as they are doing at present, 
they will find it decay without England making of every 
squabble a diplomatic affair. On the other hand, the 
claim to the mile on each side is to be formally given up, in 
consideration of certain funds to be paid out of the Egyptian 
Treasury. ‘This looks, at first sight at all events, like a 
reasonable arrangement, and we may hope that it will not 
again be necessary either for a French prince to talk of war 
with Great Britain to maintain the right to dig a deep ditch 
through Egypt, or for Great Britain to resist the conversion 
of the banks of that ditch into a colony of France. England 
is not so selfish as the Prince would have her to be, but she is 
selfish enough to resolve that her best route to India shall not 
belong to a monarch who, once owning it, could stop our 
communications at will, could without despatching a soldier 
compel us to keep up a Red Sea fleet, and could render India 
a burden by the armed watchfulness which, there as at home, 
he would compel us to maintain. It is this, and not the 
canal, which the British Government now resists, and though 
in ordinary cases ‘‘ cure,” as Sir Cornewall Lewis said, “is 
cheaper than prevention,” that remark does not apply when 
the catastrophe to be prevented is amputation. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

P RIGHTENED by the crushing amount of the private busi- 
ness which has to be disposed of in the present Session, 

Mr. Milner Gibson is bestirring himself after the accustomed 
English fashion. He is carrying out all the recommendations 
of the Committee of last Session, which are mere palliatives, 
which involve no principle, and impose no additional work on 
the members of the House. Caught in a storm, he throws 
cargo overboard; but whether when the storm abates the ship 
will be docked and made seaworthy may, if experience is 
worth anything, not unreasonably be doubted. In the pre- 
sent divided state of parties it may be prudent not to attempt 
the settlement of a question on which even a strong Govern- 
ment could exercise comparatively little influence, but it must 
not be forgotten that the question will remain unsettled. To 
send existing companies to the Board of Trade for power to 
raise additional capital, or for an extension of the time within 
which they must dispose of superfluous lands, to refer certain 
questions which may arise in the committee-rooms, with the 
consent of all parties, to the Chairman of Ways and Means— 
these and similar provsions will, indeed, lighten the burden, 
but the relief assuredly will not be more than an equivalent 
for the annual increase of business which the growing wealth 
and traffic of the country entail. If Parliament is determined 
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—and we are far from thinking it wrong if it is—it must 
before long do something more than this. It must, at least, 
show a willingness to submit to every personal sacrifice neces- 
sary for the discharge of the duty which it will entrust to no 
other hands. Committees must consent to sit even at eleven 
o’clock in the morning. That Lord Robert Cecil should kick 
against a proposition which would leave the unhappy com- 
mittee-man without an hour of leisure is natural enough, for 
he is willing to hand over the private business to an extra 
Parliamentary tribunal. But the refusal by a House which 
is not willing to do anything of the sort is inconsistent. The 
House of Commons, like every one else, must discharge its 
duties, or hand them over to others. 

We are not sanguine that much can ever be done to reduce 
the cost of obtaining an Act of Parliament. It is to the 
interest of the promoters of a new enterprise to conciliate 
every one with whom they are brought in contact, and to do 
that you must be liberal. While human nature remains un- 
changed, governments and public bodies will never be served 
as cheaply as individuals, for neither managers nor even share- 
holders feel as keenly on the subject as they would if the 
payments came from their private purse. Besides, the greater 
part of the outlay, after all, is beyond the reach of legislation. 
The minimum fixed for counsels’ fees is exorbitant, but 
counsels’ fees are about a sixth of the solicitors’ bills, and 
the solicitors’ bills are nothing to the engineers’, and over these 
last, as indeed over all the preliminary expenses, the House 
can exercise no control. Still this is no possible reason why 
the cost of the hearing before the committee should not be 
reduced as much as possible, and Mr. Gibson’s resolutions, so 
far as they go, are all good. The promoters of industrial 
enterprises ought not to be made to pay the salaries of Mr. 
Speaker and the other officers of the House, and it is, there- 
fore, just that the House fees should be reduced till they do 
no more than cover the expense imposed on the country by 
the promoters themselves. Certainly also it is not just that 
solicitors should be allowed to charge for copies of minutes of 
evidence exactly four times the amount they pay for them, 
and equally certainly the Parliamentary bar ought not to 
“treat as a black sheep” (if we may quote Mr. Hodgson’s 
phrase) a member of the profession who is willing to accept 
something less for his services than fifteen guineas a day. 
But it must be remembered that there is no rule of the pro- 
fession which prohibits him from doing so, and that Parlia- 
mentary is unlike forensic business. There is a moral obli- 
gation on every barrister to further justice—to give his aid to 
every man who alleges that he is wronged or in danger of 
wrong, but there is no moral obligation on him to assist 
people in obtaining an Act by virtue of which they hope to 
make money. Moreover, we believe the alleged combination 
to be to a great extent imaginary. Any man of character 
might break it down, but the fact is he has no inducement 
todo so. ‘The people who complain are private landowners 
who want to oppose or insert a clause, and a man is not dis- 
posed to brave even a sneer for the sake of four or five guineas 
of exceptional busiuess. Still the Parliamentary bar ought 
to reduce its minimum, and we have reason to believe is 
willing todo so. But we do not think it would be just to 
interfere with a man’s right to stipulate for any terms he 
pleases. 

The Committee of last Session did, however, make one 
recommendation, which, so far as the expenses of the hearing 
are concerned, struck at the root of the matter. The pream- 
ble ought not, in the name of common sense, to be tried twice 
over. No doubt there is a jealousy on this subject between 
Lords and Commons, but this surely might be overcome. Half 
the bills might be first introduced into either House, and it 
should be a rule that neither House should recommit the bills 
transmitted to it from the other. Or still better, the bill 
might be referred to a joint Committee of both Houses. Let 
us hope that the reference of the metropolitan schemes to 
such a committee may be a tentative measure, intended to 
pave the way for so useful a reform. But anyhow, that the 
preamble must be proved once for all before one tribunal is a 
thing on which public opinion has resolved. 

Again, complaints are justly made as to the utter uncertainty 
of the decisions of committees. There is no record of them. 
Every committee does what is right in its own eyes, and thus 
there is nothing that counsel will not contend, and nothing 
that they may not, by good luck, successfully contend. For this 
there is only one remedy—to have permanent chairmen who 
shall decide all questions of evidence, locus standi, and the 
like, by their sole authority. But there are three plausible 
objections. Permanent chairmen must be paid, and the ex- 
pense would be considerable. People often talk as if there 


. P a 
was but one railway committee—there are, in fact, and 
be, if the business is to be got through within the a 
eight or ten. At any dissolution the chairmen might 
unseated. And, say the alarmists, to pay so many mek 
of the Commons would be unconstitutional. We think these 
objections ought not to prevail. The expense would coms ° 
of the fee fund. The joint committees might consist of x 
Lords and three Commoners, and the chairmen might alwa : 
be Lords. They could not be unseated, and we believe that 
no constitutional objection to their being paid could be raised 
out of the House of Peers, or would be raised in it, 

Of one thing Parliament may be assured, that if the 
sent system of contesting private bills is to continue, it must 
make some arrangement of this sort ere long, or hand ove 
the business to a permanent judicial tribunal. Already mep 
like Mr. Hay, the Clerk of the House, whose opinions ar 
entitled to the greatest weight, are in favour of this coy 
and there is much that is plausible in the arguments in ity 
favour. But the decisions of such a court must either be 
binding on Parliament, or else it must be a mere py. 
liminary investigation. In the latter case, you only add ong 
more contest to the two which must be fought at present: in 
the former, you submit to a legal tribunal what is not a pro 
subject for its consideration. Judges are the proper persons 
to decide what is just. The question on the preamble of g 
railway bill is what is expedient. The courts of law hays 
even now the power of quashing any by-law of a railway 
company which they hold to be unreasonable, and the enagt. 
ment is practically a dead letter, for they cannot be induced 
to exercise a discretion which they feel that it requires prao. 
tical knowledge to exercise properly, and they will quash 
nothing that is not on the face of it unjust or irrational, 
Again, a judicial tribunal, acting on precedent, would alwa 
be apt to stereotype the policy of a past age. The fluctuating 
character of the committees of the two Houses is not alto. 
gether nor always an evil. They adapt our legislation to the 
progress of science and the wants of an increasing com- 
merce. Why should we sacrifice this elasticity in order to 
remedy evils which might all be obviated by a little co-opera. 
tion between Lords and Commons, the exercise of a little 
common sense, and the abandonment of a few petty 
jealousies ? 

Meanwhile, is it not possible that the whole system of 
allowing preambles to be contested is of very doubtful pr- 
priety. The Continental system, by which Government de 
cides what lines are to be made, is intelligible. It guarantees 
shareholders against loss, and is, perhaps, necessary where 
capital is scarce and capitalists timid. Is it not the logical 
converse of this to let any persons make any lines which they 
can satisfy the Legislature they have the means to make and 
to work? Are not railways rapidly becoming, nay, have 
they not become, the regular highways of the country 
fur all but local traffic? Even now existing companies 
are not considered to have a locus standi merely because 
the new line will compete with them, although practically 
they can always find a landowner who will allow them to 
use his name. Prohibit landowners from disputing the pre- 
amble, and confine them to special objections to the line a 
affecting their own property, and three-fourths of these costly 
contests would become impossible. A railway is always for 
the interest of the public, and proper guarantees against 
mere bubble companies, obtaining Acts only that they may’ 
sell their rights, may very easily be devised. We doubt 
whether the deposit of a good round sum of money, tobe 
forfeited in case the line were not completed within a given 
time, would not do more to protect existing companies from 
unnecessary competition than all the thousands they yearly 
squander before Parliamentary committees. It may be that 
attention has been too exclusively directed to cheapening 
contests. Could not we, at least to some extent, prevent theit 
being fought ? 








FATHER NEWMAN'S SARCASM. 

R. KINGSLEY has just afforded, at his own expense, § 

genuine literary pleasure to all who can find intellectual 
pleasure in the play of great powers of sarcasm, by bringing 
Father Newman from his retirement, and showing not ouly 
one of the greatest of English writers, but, perhaps, the very 
greatest master of delicate and polished sarcasm in the Eng- 
lish language, still in full possession of all the powers which 
contributed to his wonderful mastery of that subtle and danget 
ous weapon. Mr. Kingsley is a choice though, perkaps, too help- 
less victim for the full exercise of Father Newman's powers. But he 





has high feeling and generous courage enough to make us feel that 
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the sacrifice is no ordinary one; yet the title of one of his books, 
«Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers,” represents too closely the 
character of his rough but manly intellect, so that a more opportune 
t ram for Father Newman's sacrificial knife could scarcely 
have been found ; and, finally, the thicket in which he caught himself 
was, a8 it were, of his own choosing, he having rushed headlong 
into it, quite without malice, but also quite without proper con- 
sideration of the force and significance of his own words. Mr. 
Kingsley is really without any case at all in the little personal con- 
troversy we are about to notice; and we think he drew down upon 
himself fairly the last keen blow of the sacrificial knife by what we 
must consider a very inadequate apology for his rash statement. 
Mr. Kingsley, in the ordinary steeple-chase fashion in which 
he chooses not so much to think as to splash up thought, dregs 
and all,—often very healthy and sometimes very noble, but 
always very loose thought,—in one’s face, had made a random 
charge against Father Newman in Macmillan's Magazine in the 
following terms :—“ Truth, for its own sake, had never been 
a virtue with the Roman clergy. Father Newman informs us that 
itneed not, and, on the whole, ought not to be; that cunning is the 
which Heaven has given to the saints wherewith to withstand 
the brute male force of this wicked world which marries and is given 
in marriage.” Dr. Newman wrote to the publishers, not, he expressly 
said, to ask for reparation—as we think he ought to have done, and 
to which he was justly entitled—but with that excess of apparent 
humility which Englishmen so much dislike in the Roman Catholic 
only ‘to draw their attention as gentlemen to a grave 
and gratuitous slander,” in other words, to make an indirect, in- 
stead of a direct, request for reparation. Mr. Kingsley wrote back 
admitting the authorship of the article, to which, indeed, his 
initials had been attached, referring to the sermon on “ Wis- 
dom and Innocence,”* and telling Dr. Newman that it was 
in consequence of that sermon that he (Mr. Kingsley) had thrown 
off finally the powerful fascination of his theological influence. The 
sermon in question, which we have carefully read, certainly con- 
tains no proposition of the kind to which Mr. Kingsley alludes, and 
no language even so like it as the text taken from our Lord’s own 
words, Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” ‘The 
sermon was written while Dr. Newman was still in the English com- 
munion, and has, therefore, no special reference to the duties of 
Roman Catholic priests at all. Mr. Kingsley made no effort to 
quote any passage with the drift alleged, and in withdrawing his 
statement in a letter to Dr. Newman said, ‘* The tone of your 
letters makes me feel, to my very deep pleasure, that my opinion of 
the meaning of your words is a mistaken one ;” and further in the 
February number of the magazine he only grounded his public 
, apology on the fact that ‘‘Dr. Newman has expressed in the 
strongest terms his denial of the meaning which I have put upon 
his words, It only remains, therefore, for me to express my hearty 
regret at having so seriously mistaken him.” ~Dr. Newman, 
naturally enough, is not satisfied, and sums up the correspondence 
in the following strain of strictly just but very keen sarcasm :— 


“Mr, Kingsley begins then by exclaiming,—‘ O the chicanery, the 
wholesale fraud, the vile hypocrisy, the conscience-killing tyranny of 
Rome! We have not far to seek for an evidence of it. There's Father 
Newman to wit: one living specimen is worth a hundred dead ones. 
Ho, a priest writing of priests, tells us that lying is never any harm.’ 

“Tinterpose: ‘You are taking a most extraordinary liberty with my 
name, If I have said this, tell me when and where.’ 

“ Mr. Kingsley replies: ‘You said it, Reverend Sir, in a sermon 
which you preached, when a Protestant, as Vicar of St. Mary’s, and 
Published in 1844; and I could read you a very salutary lecture on the 
effects which that sermon had at the time on my own opinion of you.’ 

“I make answer: ‘Oh . . . Not, it seems, as a priest speaking of 
Priests ;—but let us have the passage.’ 

“ Mr. Kingsley relaxes: ‘Do you know, I like your fone, From your 
tone I rejoice, greatly rejoice, to be able to believe that you did not mean 
What you said.’ 

“I rejoin: * Mean it! 

tant or as a Catholic.’ 

2 Mr, Kingsley replies: ‘I waive that point.’ 

"I object: ‘Is it possible! What? waive the main question! I 
either said itor I didn’t. You have made a monstrous charge against 
=; direct, distinct, public. You are bound to prove it as directly, as 
distinctly, publicly, or to own you can't.’ 

Well,’ says Mr. Kingsley, ‘if you are quite sure you did not say it, 
Tl take your word for it; I really will,’” 

We must say that the whole justice of the matter seems to us 

on Dr. Newman’s side, that Mr. Kingsley ought to have said, what 


18 obviously true, that on examining the sermon no passage will 


I maintain I never said it, whether as a 
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bear any colourable meaning at all like that he had put upon it. 
And yet it is impossible not to feel that Dr. Newman has in- 
flicted almost more than an adequate literary retribution on his 
opponent; more than adequate, not only for the original 
fault, but for the yet more faulty want of due candour in 
the apology. You feel somehow that Mr. Kingsley’s little weak- 
nesses, his inaccuracy of thought, his reluctance to admit that 
he had been guilty of making rather an important accusation on the 
strength of a very loose general impression, are all gauged, probed, 
and condemned by a mind perfectly imperturbable in its basis of 
intellect though vividly sensitive to the little superficial ripples of 
motive and emotion it scorns. ‘The servants of Christ are for- 
bidden to defend themselves by violence,” said Dr. Newman in 
the incriminated sermon, ‘“ but they are not forbidden other means ; 
direct means are not allowed them, but others are even com- 
manded, for instance. . . . . prudence and skill,” and he has 
illustrated his own sentence with little desire to conceal that sense 
of, we think, undue scorn which the habit of his mind in judg- 
ing all human weakness by inflexible dogma has made part of the 
very essence of his marvellous insight into human frailty. 

This little discussion brings clearly home to us that one of 
the greatest secrets of Dr. Newman’s wonderful power is an 
intellectual basis for his mind of that peculiar hardness tend- 
ing to cruelty which most easily allies itself with a keen intel- 
lectual sense of the supernatural. ‘The finest balances, we 
know, are rested on a knife-edge, and so the finest intellectual 
sense of the valuelessness of things transient, often seems to be 
rested on a knife-edge so keen that it would cut through all human 
feelings, rather than on that charity which St. Paul says is the 
highest and rarest of supernatural gifts. Father Newman’s views 
of life, with all their delicate insights, wonderful shading, 
and beautiful perspective, have veins of subdued mockery run- 
ning through them in every direction,—mockery such as a man 
who has conceived a view of life resting, as he thinks, on the 
Spiritual Rock, and who has learnt to triumph over the superficial 
softness of temporary phenomena, would, if more intellectual than 
sympathetic, be likely tocherish. ‘The supernatural view, if acting 
on the intellect chiefly, leads to sarcasm,—and sarcasm is the 
greatest of Dr. Newman's controversial weapons. In one of those 
lectures to his Puseyite brethren in which he used to pierce them so 
sharply, though so tenderly in manner, with every species of raillery, 
Dr. Newman contrasted very strikingly the secular Protestant-Go- 
vernment view of things,—the sort of view Lord Palmerston would 
take,—with the sacerdotal Catholic view,—the sort of view Pio 
Nono would take,—and a more characteristic illustration of his pecu - 
liar power of sarcasm we do not remember:—* Look at your poor- 
houses, hospitals, lunatic asylums, and prisons—how perfect are 
their externals! What skill and ingenuity appear in their 
structure, economy, and administration! They are as decent, 
and bright, and calm as what our Lord seems to name 
them—dead men’s sepulchres. Yes! They have all the world 
can give,—all but life, all but a heart. Yes! you can 
hammer up a coffin; you can plaster a tomb; you are nature's 
undertakers, you cannot build it a home. You cannot feed 
or heal it; it lies like Lazarus at your gate fullof sores. You 
see it gasping and panting with privations and penalties; and you 
sing to it, you dance to it, you show it your picture-books, you let 
off your fire-works, you open your menageries. Shallow philosophers, 
is this mode of going on so winning and persuasive that we should 
imitate it?” Who cannot hear the ring of mockery with which 
the father of the Oratory laughs at the efforts of the world to patch 
up a decent and presentable show of earthly comfort? There is the 
same under-current of scorn in his most touching and tender 
addresses and appeals. .Who that has ever read it does not 
remember that masterpiece of cruel oratorical effect in the ser- 
mon, written after his conversion, on ‘ Neglect of the Divine 
Calls and Warnings,” in which he describes the vain pleas of a 
lost soul against the condemnation of Christ, “I have had a 
conscience, I have a cultivated mind,” &c., and then returns to 
consider all that may be said on earth of the wretch thus 
undergoing his final sentence of eternal torture? ‘Men talk 
of him from time to time,—they quote his words, perhaps they 
even raise a monument to his name, or write his history. ‘So 
comprehensive a mind! such a power of throwing light on a 
perplexed subject, and bringing conflicting ideas or facts into 
harmony !’ or, ‘ It was the saying of a very sensible man ;’ or, ‘ A 
great personage whom some of us knew;’ or, ‘ It was a rule with 
a very worthy and excellent friend of mine, now no more ;’ or, 
‘ Never was his equal in society, so just in his remarks, so lively, so 
versatile, so unobtrusive ;’ or, ‘I was fortunate to see him once 
when I was a boy ;’ or, ‘So great a benefactor to Lis country and 
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his kind;’ ‘His discoveries so great;’ or, ‘His philosophy so 
profound ;’ O vanity! vanity of vanities, all is vanity! What 
profiteth it? what profiteth it? His soul is in hell. O ye 
children of men, while thus you speak, his soul is in the beginning 
of those torments in which his body will soon have part, and which 
will never die!” 

We see from this how cruel the spiritual imagination taken alone 
can be,—how it may almost delight to feed on the thought of the 
unreality of human things, and to represent to itself God's rule as 
one huge sarcasm on man’s doings. It is often said,—with only 
partial truth,—that sympathy is the root of the deepest knowledge 
of human nature. We believe Dr. Newman's writings show, as 
Mr. Thackeray's writings in some sense, though a very different 
sense, show also,—that a layer of very fine, and delicate, and 
generous sympathies overlying a deep and imperturbable scorn,— 
the ripple of a sea that moves with every breath of human feeling 
above a bright and burnished mirror which reflects these ripples with 
a sort of sarcastic immobility,—is a still deeper source of knowledge 
of human nature. You must have the motionless depth beneath 
the waves, or you will not keep the image of the feeling as it first 
flashed across the mind. The difference between Dr. Newman’s 
sarcasm and the satire of a satirist like Thackeray lies in the 
principle which underlies and connects together the delusive shows 
of life. With the satirist the point of view which is the true 
focus of all his perspective is the bitterness of life's broken pro- 
mises, the tinsel of its deceptive virtues. He sympathizes the more 
keenly with each rising emotion, because he knows it will be dis- 
appointed, or shattered, or exhausted soon. The keen intellectual 
reflector in which all the transient phases of human feeling are 
gathered together and mirrored shows them as unsubstantial 
bubbles in the moment of bursting. With Dr. Newman the 
underlying feeling is somewhat different,—not a sense of the bit- 
terness of death, but a positive delight of the imagination in 
watching the unseen prevail over the seen, Eternity swallow up 
the upstart growths of time, the angry breakers of human passion 
and vanity subside into the unfathomed sea. He follows every 
change of the human heart with a sort of pitiful tenderness, under 
which there runs a current of hidden triumph in the power of the 
Catholic faith and dogma to override all human ties, and dissolve 
all human joys and griefs by the power of its mightier affinities. 
The sarcasm of the theological imagination, taught by long medita- 
tion on dogma to emulate that ‘‘ terrible strength of mind” in con- 
sidering human suffering which a popular preacher once attri- 
buted to God, and so steeled, to some extent, against anything 
deeper than a profoundly pitiful sympathy, is the ground-work of 
Dr. Newman’s greatest literary power. 





THE WIRE-KING. 

‘¢TFNHE authority of M. Reuter has increased, is increasing, and 

ought to be diminished.” The entity described under that 
name, supposed sometimes to be a company, sometimes a Jew 
capitalist, sometimes an able speculator, and sometimes a paid 
agent of the telegraph companies, has constituted himself a fifth 
estate, equal in power with the press but owning no responsibility 
even to those who pay him. He has possessed himself of a new 
means of intelligence, which is fast becoming the only means, and 
he manufactures information and opinions for all Europe at his 
will. Armed, we imagine, with some sort of contract from the 
telegraph companies, he on the completion of the Continental system 
of wires offered to supply all the newspapers in London with a 
daily modicum of intelligence. The daily journals, which in Eng- 
land are asa body seldom very prosperous, though one or two after 
the English fashion are richer than any in the world, and which at 
the moment were embarrassed and alarmed at once by legislative 
action, by the advent of cheap but powerful competitors, and by the 
retreat of a capitalist or two from the profession, perceived that 
M. Reuter’s offer would save them huge expense, and in an evil 
hour closed with his proposals. Why papers afraid of cheapness 
should ever have made a blunder which placed it in the power of 
any man with a few thousands to establish and fail with a daily 
journal it is hard to imagine, but so it was. Even the Times, 
forgetful of its triumphs in the express way, gave way, though with 
reserves to which we may point hereafter, and from that moment 
to this, some years, M. Reuter has had a monopoly of the ‘early ” 
intelligence by which all subsequent opinion is seriously coloured. 
This innovation at once for its first consequence reduced the news- 
papers to a single and very low level. The special resources of every 
paper became useless, the Times lost the use of its strange hold over 
all Englishmen outside England, a hold in itself worth thousands, 
the Post of its consular connections, the favoured journal of the hour 





which the public seeks first of all, and under the new system exer 
went for nothing, and capital, even when very great, for very }; 
indeed. Indeed, money for once almost lost its utility, for 
: > tor M, 

Reuter, as agent at once for the companies and the public had 
hold which even expenditure could very seldom defeat. Aided » 
a tolerably quiet time, by great energy, and by very able asgi 
the acute speculator who had established the monopoly worked it 
at first exceedingly well. His telegrams were always Wanting in 
“* consequence,” but details were scarcely required, and people were 
glad to be relieved of even apparent surplusage. He Works it 
well even now, giving us all, as a rule, a very decent réchauffé of 
the news most current in the various capitals, laughably diplomatig 
in form sometimes, but still clear and succinct. His agents, if 
do not know anything of themselves, have the invaluable habit of 
hearing what other people knew, and a habit equally valuable of 
wrapping up indistinct rubbish in phrases which sound to the 
uninitiated oracular, and to the initiated ‘ semi-official.” 

Everything went very pleasantly until the American war broke 
out. Then it was perceived that if M. Reuter were really ap 
abstraetion, or a man with cosmopolitan ideas, his agents certainly 
were not. They at all events were human beings with humay 
feelings, friendships, prejudices, perhaps even human amenability 
to coercion and to reward. Their tone, by the confession even of 
those who agreed with them, was distinctively Southern, and 
England felt that the very springs of information were in the 
hands of partisans. It would have felt this much more keenly but 
for one of those accidents which sometimes destroy the effect of 
the best devised organization. It has been the lot of this journgl 
to protest against the action of the Times pretty often, to differ 
with its teaching, to attack the views which, in its accepted fune. 
tion of looking-glass for the empire, it is frequently induced to 
uphold. But the Times, by the mere fact of its existence, confey 
one immeuse benefit upon journalism, and therefore upon Eng. 
land. It is strong enough to fight an “ interest,” or an individual 
with great means. Whether the opponent is a swindler who has 
attacked half the banks in Europe at once, or the whole railway 
power, or the organized roughs of London, or a Parliamentary 
clique, or M. Reuter, the Times, when it sees fit, dare and will 
fight, and take on its own shoulders the labour which the press, if 
it were really a fourth estate, would encounter in combination. 

The Times never quite gave in to M. Reuter, and from a very 
early period of the American struggle published telegraphic nara. 
tives remarkable for their fullness, their one-sided accuracy, and, 
as we think, their unfairness of tone. Had these accounts differed 
in drift from those furnished by M. Reuter, the public would have 
had, on the whole, a fair statement of the facts. Unfortunately, 
they were not only just as prejudiced, but prejudiced in exactly 
the same way, and the effect of the two sets of accounts wa 
equivalent to that of a powerful paper devoted to the Southern 
cause, which might be the right cause, or the evil cause, but which ia 
either case could not be at all events the only cause. Then came 
the Greek question, and throughout the telegrams reported just 
the news which most readily affected the prices of Greek 
bonds, and then the Dano-German quarrel, throughout which M 
Reuter’s agency has been German to the core, and has besides been 
for the first time inefficient. The agency has never yet pub 
lished one distinct, condensed, well arranged narrative, giving 
instead snippets of news always imperfect and very often com 
tradictory. That has not been in all probability M. Reuter's fault 
It would be difficult, perhaps, for any human being with brain 
enough to condense new facts into a bulletin, and living in the 
atmosphere of a German capital, to escape “ influence” from ome 
side or the other. The different governments, too, must exerci 
some kind or degree of pressure, and we are not inclined to blame 
M. Reuter on a charge so intangible as that of bias. But the effeetal 
the monopoly which he has obtained is to place the English nation 
at the mercy of a single firm, which may be the most upright 
in the world, and may also poison all political intelligence # 
the fountain head, and whether honourable or speculative mut 
always be liable to individual bias, and always irresponsible @ 
public control. People may stop subscribing as they may stop 
taking the Times, but suppose the Zimes sole newspaper! Me 
are beginning more and more to rely upon the bulletins for their 
facts, for in the bulletins alone do they find them expressed with 
the succinctness and bareness they desire. Hundreds read the 
bulletins alone. Thousands read them jist, and the first reading 
colours the imagination, and indisposes it for any more true but 
less vivid impression. A man reads in the bulletin, for example 
that a certain Danish retreat has been disgraceful. ‘Two days 
after he sees that the ‘disgrace’? was a necessary military move 


of the aspirants seeking favour with the departments. It is news ! ment, not only defensible but worthy of all praise; but his opinion 
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distorted by the account first received, and he goes on 


been 
phere and feeling “that there was something in that affair re- 
wiring explanation.” If the matter is not very important or if 


as detailed news is much behind the bulletin the first impression 
becomes the permanent one, and history becomes dependent on 
the caprice, or ignorance, or unconscious bias of an unknown 
and irresponsible clerk. We say nothing of the deadly 
efiect a false message, like that which last week pur- 
ported to announce the result of an Austrian Cabinet 
Council, may have upon the Stock Exchange, for if the jobbers 
have neither spirit nor means to establish a Reuter of their 
own they deserve to suffer, nor of the injury which may be done 
to an entire nation by a rumour which sends down all funds, for 
that isa mere consequence of publicity, but we protest on behalf 
of sound public opinion. That opinion must be based upon facts 
accurately related, and facts are never accurately related except by 
two or more witnesses. The most honourable man in the world on 
oath in the witness-box can still not give to others an accurate 
impression of the acts he himself saw, and what hope, then, that a 
telegraph agent, hurried, worried, and ill-informed, should, except 
by chance, convey it. Truth is obtained in politics or in law only 
by collating many and independent testimonies, and we plead for 
competition not to annul but to correct M. Reuter. He has done 
the public a service, a great service, a very great service, so great 
a service that to make him endurable we want a dozen M. Reuters. 
That number is not obtainable, but we might have two or three, 
say one maintained by the Stock Exchange, one by the associated 

and one by a body which wants accurate information more 
than them both—the House of Commons. ‘The expense need not 
be very considerable, if messages were confined to the capitals 
which at the moment were the centres of interest, and were 
restricted peremptorily to ascertained facts, omitting entirely 
rubbish about ‘‘a report prevalent at Washington that a gentle- 
man has seen a contraband who believed that Longstreet was about 
to be reinforced.” ‘The mere relatiou of blank facts guaranteed by 
signatures would be an invaluable check, sufficing at all events to 
keep ordinary men from forming an active opinion upon an 
imaginative bulletin. If such competition is beyond the means of 
great corporations, or the telegraph companies presume too much 
apon their strength, it will become the duty of the Governments of 
Europe to see whether they cannot by mutual arrangement ensure 
the publication at all events of known facts guaranteed by con- 
sular signatures. Politicians cannot be left for ever at the mercy 
of an individual however spirited, or wide reaching, or successful, 
and if the Press is too feeble to secure protection the nations of 
Europe must, We shall be going to war some day on the strength 
of a bulletin prepared by a clerk who mistook a statement in the 
New York Herald or the Viennese Botschafter for a fact. 








THE GRENVILLES.—(THEIR DECLINE.) 

N November, 1756, Lord Temple took office under Pitt, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; but not being (through illness) con- 
sulted as to an alteration in the Address in answer to the Speech 
from the Throne, he was so offended that he came down to the 
House of Lords, ‘‘ at the hazard of his life,” as he declared, and 
delivered an invective against the passage which had not received 
his sanction, and then strode out of the House, ‘ with a thorough 
conviction,” says Lord Waldegrave, ‘that such weighty reasons 
must be quite unanswerable;” but on his departure the Address was 
voted unanimously. Pitt was also absent from his duties through 
gout, so this caused no breach between the brothers, and on the 5th 
of April in the following year Temple was dismissed by the King, 
and immediately afterwards Pitt also. In the following June, 
however, Pitt forced his way into office again, and carried with 
him Temple, who accepted the post of Lord Privy Seal. He 
thus became a prominent member of Pitt’s great Administration, 
and his friends claim for him that during the frequent 
ulnesses of Pitt Temple really governed, and is entitled to much 
of the praise bestowed on the Great Commoner. But though 
Temple might ably second and sustain Pitt’s policy, there is no 
doubt that the inspiration of its leading principles came from no 
other than Pitt himself. In 1759 the Cabinet was disturbed by 
Temple's exorbitant pretensions to a vacant Garter, for which 
the Duke of Newcastle very properly preferred the claims of 
Prince Ferdinand and the Marquis of Rockingham. Temple, how- 
ever, made Pitt insist, with the greatest vehemence and arrogance 
of language, and at last Temple actually resigned his office ; but after 











vacancies having taken place. Temple pleaded as his justification 
for pressing this claim that the King had exhibited openly such dis- 
like to him that he wished for some public mark of his favour! 
Temple remained in office till Pitt quitted it in October, 1761, 
when he also resigned. His younger brother, George Grenville, 
however, remained in the Ministry, and an estrangement took 
place between the brothers. 

George Grenville was born October 14th, 1712, and was also 
educated at Eton, and afterwards at Christchurch, Oxford. 
He chose the law as his profession, but relinquished it after a 
time for politics at the request of his uncle, Lord Cobham. 
He represented Buckingham from 1741 till his death. As 
early as December, 1744, he was made a Lord of the Admiralty, 
and, after holding many offices, on the resignation of Bute in 
April, 1763, he became the head of a new Government as Firat 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. “ Mr. George 
Grenville,” says Lord Stanhope, ‘‘ was (to sum up his character 
in three words) an excellent Speaker spoilt.” For this office he had 
been mentioned with general approbation in 1761, but he was in- 
duced on the resignation of Pitt to prefer a post in the Administra- 
tion. Burke, drawing an elaborate character of him in a debate 
on American taxation in 1774, after his death, says much 
the same thing. “I do believe he had a very serious desire to 
benefit the public. But with no small study of the detail, he did 
not seem to have his view at least equally carried to the total 
circuit of our affairs. He generally considered his objects in lights 
that were too detached. . . . With a masculine understanding, 
and a stout and resolute heart, he had an application undissipated 
and unwearied. He took public business not as a duty he was to 
fulfil, but as a pleasure he was toenjoy. If he was ambitious, I 
will say this for him, his ambition was of a noble and generous 
strain, It was to raise himself not by the low pimping policies 
of a court, but to win his way to power by the laborious gra- 
dations of public service, and to secure himself a well-earned 
rank in Parliament by a thorough knowledge of the Constitution 
and a perfect practice in all its business. . . . Pitt said of him, 
in 1754, that he was “universally able in the whole business 
of the House, and, after Mr. Murray and Mr. Fox, certainly one 
of the very best Parliament men in the House ;” and Horace Walpole, 
confirming this, says that though not popular in the House, he 
‘‘was of great authority there, from his spirit, knowledge, and 
gravity of character.” Pitt, after their quarrel, in a debate on tax- 
ation in 1763, succeeded in fixing a sarcastic nickname on him 
which lasted some years. ‘ If the right honourable gentleman,” 
said Grenville, ‘‘ objected to this particular tax, he was bound to 
tell them where else he would have taxes laid. Let him tell me 
where,” he repeated, ‘‘I say, Sir, let him tell me where!” Just 
then Pitt, sitting opposite to him, repeated, in a tone of voice 
mimicking that of Grenville, ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd, tell me where !” 
And then rising, added some sentences of bitter ridicule. Mr. 
Knox, who was well acquainted with Grenville, says that ‘‘ under 
a manner rather austere and forbidding he covered a heart as 
feeling and tender as man ever possessed.” No doubt this austere 
manner and his natural gawkiness added point to Pitt's epithet. In 
private life his conduct was most irreproachable. He had but a 
small patrimony, but he made it his rule to live on his private 
fortune and save his public income for his family. He was 
a heavy speaker, chiefly from his excessive pains in elaborat- 
ing the subject and exhausting every possible argument. ‘The 
most useful thing he did was, perhaps, the Act which he car- 
ried for regulating controverted elections, by which the first 
step was taken towards doing away with the disgraceful system of 
party divisions on election petitions by referring them to select 
committees bound by oath. But the matter by which he will be 
remembered by posterity is the American Stamp Act, which he 
brought forward and always strenuously defended, though it issaid 
he was not the actual author of it. Like his brother, Lord Temple, 
he had a strong idea of prerogative and established law, and 
no conception of the force of public opinion. Even Burke acquits 
him of anything but the most patriotic and praiseworthy intentions 
in proposing this mischievous and fatal measure, in which, it may 
be observed, Lord Temple always heartily concurred. ‘This pro- 
bably paved the way for a reconciliation between the brothers. 
In 1765, the old Duke of Cumberland was commissioned by 
the King to arrange a new Ministry which should include Pitt, 
and Temple was again summoned from Stowe, and requested 
to take the same office, he not only declined, but succeeded 
in dissuading Pitt himself from accepting office. He was about 


4 private negotiation with the King, conducted through the Duke | to become reconciled, it seems, with George Grenville, and 
of Devonshire, resumed it in three days, and in February of the | wished to form a Ministry independent alike of the Whig 
following year was gratified with the coveted Order, some fresh | Houses and of Lord Bute, of which “the three brothers,” as they 
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were called, should be the heads. George Grenville andthe Duke 
of Bedford, resuming their places, now attempted to dictate terms 
to the King which would remove all the adherents of Bute from the 
Ministry. The King, indignant, again had resort to Pitt, and 
again Temple was named for the Treasury. Pitt was willing to 
accept, but Temple peremptorily refused, saying ‘‘ he had a delicacy 
which must always remain a secret.” Pitt would not accept office 
without him, and the negotiation again ended in nothing, Pitt bit- 
terly lamenting this desertion of Temple’s, which he called an ‘‘ am- 
putation.” The King fell back on the Whig Houses. The Rocking- 
ham Ministry was formed in July, 1765, and George Grenville quitted 
office, as it turned out, for ever. He continued to defend stoutly the 
American taxes against Pitt, and at length the whole nation; had 
the good or ill fortune to be praised by ‘‘ Junius,” who was cer- 
tainly connected with the Grenvilles, and opposed the expulsion of 
Wilkes on the sensible ground that he would do less harm in the 
House than out of it. His health was rapidly declining when, in 
March, 1770, he brought forward his Elections’ Bill, and the loss 
of his wife, in December, 1769, hastened his death, which took 
place on the 13th November, 1770. He married a daughter of 
Sir William Wyndham, and sister to the Earl of Egremont, and by 
her had a numerous family. His three sons—George, who became 
the second Earl Temple, Thomas, and William Wyndham formed 
the second generation of statesmen of the Grenville family. 

Earl Temple, meanwhile, pursued his haughty and mischievous 
line of conduct. When, after the fall of the Rockingham Ministry, 
Pitt was again summoned, he entreated Temple to take the 
Treasury ; but the Earl, who never could see that even gratitude 
does not override patriotism, refused unless he had an equal share 
in the distribution of offices and equal influence in the Cabinet, 
unless Pitt, in fact, abdicated in his favour. This Pitt refused, 
determining, as Lord Camden advised, “‘ to save the nation with- 
out the Grenvilles,” and a pamphlet war broke out, conducted 
by both parties with unusual virulence, Temple using private 
letters, and Pitt’s agents declaring that but for him Temple might 
have died without “ credit, except of having added an unit to the 
bills of mortality.” ‘They were, however, reconciled in 1768, when 
Lord and Lady Chatham visited Stowe in state, and ‘Temple 
published to the world that their union was “ eternal,” and, indeed, 
it lasted till the death of Pitt. During the latter part of his life 
Temple retired, to a great extent, from politics, occupying himself 
principally with the improvement of Stowe, a place which has been 
ever since a sort of mania with the family, living chiefly among 
his relations, to whom he was uniformly liberal, and charming all 
who came near him with the animation and brilliance of his con- 
versation. He was thrown, in 1779, from a pony carriage, frac- 
tured his skull, and remained unconscious till he died on 11th 
September. His abilities were concealed by his preposterous 
pride, but he was a man of some real power and great Rindliness 
of nature, with a princely liberality excessively rare among 
English aristocrats. 

His nephew and successor George, second Earl Temple, was 
the uncle over again with all his foibles intensified, more especially 
his thirst for family aggrandizement. He was a member of the 
second Rockingham Administration till it was broken up by the 
Marquis’s death, when he adhered to Shelburne, accepted the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, and when his chief fell warned the 
King of the meaning and scope of Fox's India Bill. Aided by the 
‘* King’s friends” and a letter from the sovereign openly disap- 
proving the measure, he turned out Fox, and on 19th December 
accepted the seals of Secretary of State, to resign them on the 21st. 
The cause of this resignation has been often discussed, but the true 
reason seems to be the one given by Lord Stanhope. ‘lemple was 
determined to be made a duke, and the King, who thought he 
had dukes enough, refused, and Temple setting out in a bitter 
mood for Stowe, retired for some years into private life. He was 
partly appeased, however, on 4th December, 1784, by his elevation 
to the rank of Marquis of Buckingham, becoming thus the single 
Marquis without a dukedom, and he accepted the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland. He remained there till 1789, when the Irish 
Parliament, moved by Grattan, voted that the Prince of Wales 
should be called to the Regency with full Royal power. Bucking- 
ham refused to transmit the address to England, and on the King’s 
sudden recovery claimed the dukedom as his reward. This time 
Pitt supported him, but the King was firm, and Temple in violent 
displeasure resigned his Lord-Lieutenancy. Pitt, however, suc- 
ceeded in appeasing him, but for the rest of his life his influence 
was only indirect. He retained a Tellership of the Exchequer, an 
office of immense profit; but his hospitality was unbounded, and he 
entertained the exiled Royal family of France at Stowe in a style 


| 1813, leaving behind him the reputation of a man faithful to hg 
principles and his party, but besotted with the idea of the Claims of 
the House of Grenville. He had married, in 1775, Mary, 
daughter and heir of Robert, Earl Nugent (of Ireland), of Gosfielg 
Hall, Essex, and on the death of his father-in-law succeeded to 
Earldom of Nugent, his wife being created in 1800 
Nugent, with remainder to her second son, the late George, Loni 
Nugent, the biographer of Hampden. On his marriage the 
Marquis took the additional name of Temple-Nugent. 

Thomas Grenville, the next brother of the Marquis, may be ds. 
missed in a few words, though he rose to be a Cabinet Minister, He 
was only an accomplished man ; but the youngest brother, Willian 
Wyndham Grenville, who was that and much more, was bom 
October 24, 1759, was educated like his father at Eton and (xf 
entered the House of Commons in 1782, and was appointed Chief 
Secretary to his brother when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In Pity, 
ministry he had the office of Paymaster -General and Vice-President 
of the Board of ‘Trade, and in January, 1789, was chosen Speaker 
of {the House of Commons. This office he accepted only gq. 
ditionally that “it should not prejudice his other views,” and ag, 
stop-gap during the King’s illness. Accordingly, in June following 
he quitted it for the post of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. On the 25th November, 1790, Pitt desiring to hayes 
leader in the House of Lords in whom he could place eong. 
dence, obtained from the King the elevation of William Grenville 
by the title of Baron Grenville of Wotton-under-Bournewood, 
Bucks. In May, 1791, Lord Grenville changed from the Home 
to the Foreign Secretaryship, which he continued to hold till the 
close of Mr. Pitt’s administration in February, 1801. Heals 
received a year or two afterwards the rich office of Auditor of the 
Exchequer. He displayed, however, at all times a superiority to 
mere personal considerations which distinguishes him broadly from 
his eldest brother. He was a most ardent advocate of war with 
revolutionary France, holding firmly the opinion that she was a 
Power dangerous to the very existence of England. He differed 
from Pitt on the subject of free trade, being an ardent and 
uncompromising supporter of that doctrine. On Catholic emanci- 
pation and the slave trade their opinions were in unison, and Lord 
Grenville had subsequently the satisfaction of carrying through 
the first measure which struck at the ‘‘ domestic institution.” He 
was an excellent man of business, minute and exact in detail like 
his father, but with that greater compass of mind the want of 
which Burke deplored in that statesman. No despatches convey 
an idea of greater mastery and grasp of the subject than Lond 
Grenville’s, and this accuracy of mind and breadth of treatment in 
combination gave his speeches a weight and authority with the 
House of Lords to which as pieces of mere eloquence they could 
not lay claim. However we may differ from his principles of 
foreign policy it is impossible to deny to him a considerable eleva- 
tion of spirit in the conduct of his department, and an acute, 
perhaps overstrained, jealousy of the national honour. Indeed, he 
watched as jealously over this as his elder brother did over the 
family honour of the Grenvilles. He resigned with Pitt in 1801 
because the King would not concede Catholic emancipation, and 
went into strong antagonism to the Addington Ministry and the 
Peace of Amiens. When Pitt resumed office in 1804, without in- 
sisting on Fox being admitted to the Cabinet, Lord Grenville 
held aloof and declined to act with him. This drew him and For 
together, and on the death of Pitt, in 1806, Lord Grenville became 
First Lord of the ‘Treasury in the Cabinet of which Fox was Foreign 
Secretary. ‘This Cabinet did not long survive Fox's death. The 
old difficulty with the King recurred, and in 1807 it was dissolved. 
In 1809 Lord Grenville was chosen Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and from that year to 1815 he generally acted with Lord 
Grey. Their negotiations with George IV. as Regent are well 
known. Lord Grenville, however, differed from both Pitt and 
Grey in being an opponent of Parliamentary reform. He was & 
general supporter of Canning’s administration and policy, but 
spent the latter years of his life in the retirement of his seat 
Dropmore Lodge, in Bucks, which he had himself purchased, and to 
the embellishment of which he devoted great pains. He was al 
accomplished man in general acquirements, and a thorough classical 
scholar. He died January 12, 1834, having just lived to see Par- 
liamentary reform an accomplished fact, but too soon to witness 
the triumph of his free-trade principles. 

‘The succeeding generations of Peers of the House of Grenville 
we may dismiss with a few words. The second Marquis of 
Buckingham, Richard Temple-Nugent-Grenville, who was born 
in 1776, and died January, 1839, was a man of fair but not re 
markable talents, rather active in early life as a politician, and in 





which seriously affected his revenues. He died February 11th, 


general following the principles of his father. He opposed, how- 
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vrer the abolition of the slave trade when first proposed by his 
ide though he acquiesced in it afterwards. Catholic emancipation 
he supported till it was an accomplished fact, but towards the close 
of his life he expressed himself greatly disappointed at its results. 
He was first a supporter of Mr. Pitt, then of his uncle, Lord 
Grenville, and afterwards held a somewhat ambiguous position 
petween parties, being essentially a sort of counsellor-extraordinary 
to George [V., and feeling and expressing in his letters very naively 
the Grenville self-complacency on such occasions. There was a 
decided family resemblance to his father, the same pretentions 

aps a little subdued. They were more sucvessful, however, for 
on the 4th of February, 1822, as a special mark of Royal favour, he 
was raised to the Dukedom of Buckingham and Chandos, he having 
married in 1798 Lady Anne-Eliza Brydges, daughter and heiress 
of the Duke of Chandos. Through this marriage the Grenvilles in- 

rated a descent from, and became the representatives of, Mary 
Duchess of Suffolk, Henry VIII.’s younger sister, and assumed 
the name in addition to their own of Brydges-Chandos. At the 
same time with the elevation of the Marquis to the long-coveted 
Dakedom the descent of the Earldom of Temple of Stowe was 
extended, in default of male heirs, to his granddaughter, 
lady Anne-Eliza (now the wife of W. Gore-Langton, Esq.) and 
her male issue. ‘The Duke was Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and Joint Paymaster-General in his uncle’s administration, 
and on the 28th May, 1830, was appointed Lord Steward ; but he 
resigned office with the Wellington Cabinet in November of that 
year, having gradually receded into moderate Toryism. His 
tastes, like those of his father, were expensive, and he was obliged 
for a time to shut up Stowe and live abroad. It may be doubted, 
however, whether much saving was effected by this proceeding, as 
the Duke sailed and travelled in a style more like a Prince Royal 
than a private nobleman. He spent large sums of money on rare 
collections, particularly of prints, including a most curious series 
of scarce portraits illustrative of Granger's “ Biographical History” 
of England. Besides this he left collections of natural history, 
which with the foregoing disappeared under the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer at different periods in the life of his successor. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Richard Plantagenet-Temple-Nugent-B rydges- 
Chandos-Grenville, second Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 
This nobleman will be chiefly recollected as the mover of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Chandos (tenant-at-will) Clause” in the 
Reform Bill, which transferred the representation of the counties 
from the Whigs to the Tories. He was an ardent Tory and 
anti-free trader, and a man of some ability, but of in- 
different private character. ‘The mad family pride of the race 
broke out in him in a new form. He tried to become a great 
weight in the State by enormous purchases of land, and as he 
bought at prices which gave him 2 per cent. and paid with money 
raised at 4, he completed the family ruin which the lavish expendi- 
ture of the two preceding generations had paved the way for. The 
catastrophe which ensued and the great sale at Stowe are matters of 
recent memory. The Duke married a sister of the late Marquis of 
Breadalbane; but she obtained a divorce from him, He died in July, 
1861, and was succeeded by his son Richard Plantagenet-Campbell- 
Temple-Nugent-Brydges-Chandos-Grenville, the present and third 
Duke, a man of far higher moral character, and an excellent man of 
business, though probably not much more than this. The family 
fortunes have begun to’revive under his auspices. Stowe has been 
again tenanted by the family, and the acquisition of the Breadal- 
bane money will probably give them a new start, and enable them 
to regain some portion at least of the influence which has been 
exercised for so many years by the House of Grenville—a house 
which has few and moderate merits, but which has, on the whole, 
stood up proudly against the Crown, and by force of its character as 
well as of its errors has connected itself inseparably with the his- 
tory of England. 








THE SANITARY COMMISSION AND THE FAIRS. 
[From our SpectAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Since the battle of Chattanooga the events which have most 
interested ‘ the Federals” have been the great fairs held for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Commission. They began with one at 
Chicago and are to end and culminate with one in New York, to 
the preparations for which influential committees of ladies and 
gentlemen are now devoting much time and energy. These fairs 
are not fancy fairs ona large scale, but great markets, quite like 
the periodical fairs of the middle ages, in which merchandise and 
even raw material of all kinds is exposed for sale in a merely mer- 
cantile way ; the difference being that here the goods are given 
a8 offerings of patriotism and humanity. To the exposition of 
g00ds on sale there is, of course, added the exhibition of works of 





art, and musical and theatrical performances. It is expected that 
the New York Fair will produce 500,000 dols. for the Sanitary Com- 
mission. That at Chicago produced 75,000 dols., a great sum fora 
freewill offering from so new and so comparatively small a place ; 
and it was even more remarkable for the manifestations of devotion 
to the Republic of which it was the occasion. ‘The usua! fancy and 
useful needlework was, of course, not wanting; but from the fruit- 
ful prairies and the half-cleared country round came the farmers, 
from him who cultivated a thousand acres to him who tilled that 
over which his own hands only could guide the plough, bringing 
grain, and hay, and the products of scanty garden patches, 
driving kine, or leading horses, having coops full of poultry or 
barrels of apples in their waggons. Mechanics brought machines 
and gins of all kinds, from steam-engines to apple-parers ; and all 
kinds of manufactories sent something of their production, as 
contributions not only from the owners, but from the workmen, who 
made it a point of pride and honour to work without pay upon these 
articles. One steam-engine bore the inscription, ‘‘ This engine is 
donated [horresco scribere !} by the workmen of the Eagle Works 
Manufacturing Company, every man contributing something—not 
one Copperhead in the whole institution.” Here let me throw 
in a remark by the way as to the vile word “ donate.” I have seen it 
written and printed many times, though never by a person of any, 
even the least, social or intellectual culture; but I never heard it 
spoken but once, and then by certainly the most vulgar creature I 
ever saw admitted among decent folk. It is used here, and chiefly 
at the West, by people who mistakenly think that they express by 
it an act more formal and ceremonious than mere giving. ‘Thus 
the givers of this engine, who, you may have observed, inscribe 
themselves in simple, unpretending English as “ workmen,” not 
operatives, would never talk of donating ashawl toa wife, a ring to 
a sweetheart, or a Christmas book to a child. But if one of them 
gave 10 dols. to his church or his clergyman, or a garden-patch to 
his widowed sister, or, as in the present case, a specimen of his 
workmanship to a public cause, he would “ donate” his donation. 
A little more education will soon weed out this offensive word, and 
its trade-sprung companion “ balance ” instead of “rest.” They 
have both come into use among such people as do use them within 
a few years, and are unmistakeable earmarks, indicating either a 
very great lack of education, or associations of the kind which 
corrupt good English as well as good manners, ‘These remarks 
reveal I think a trait of the people who gave occasion for them, as 
in a greater degree does what I have said and am about to say con- 
cerning the Fairs and the Sanitary Commission, Indeed, to omit 
from my correspondence any notice of the latter institution would 
be to fail to describe to my readers one of the most important and 
characteristic popular movements connected with this war. 

There was a British Sanitary Commission in the Crimea, but it 
was directly responsible to the Government, and was a Commission 
with power. Our Sanitary Commission is not responsible to the 
Government, or in any way under its orders (except in the indi- 
vidual citizen relation of its officers), and is without power. Yet if 
its members and he who now writes about them were not boastful 
Yankees it would be safe to suy that no body of the kind was 
ever formed which undertook and well performed so vast and com- 
plicated a labour of benevolence. When, after the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, volunteer regiments from the Free States began 
to pour southward, as many as every other one of them was ac- 
companied or followed by agents of Relief Committees, established 
by various neighbourhoods to look after the special comfort of their 
boys. But regiments coming from poor or sparsely populated 
countries, or those chiefly peopled by thoughtless and uneducated 
immigrants, were without this attendance. The determination of 
the people to look after and comfort their representative volunteers 
could not be controlled. An attempt to control it would have 
crushed the war spirit, and would have done more than anything 
else could have done to secure the insurgents that aid they looked 
for from the Free States. Yet here was a manifest inequality and, 
in a certain sense, to our minds, injustice. Some regiments were 
cared for and others were not. ‘This, too, would soon breed fatal 
demoralizing discontent. So means were soon taken to establish 
societies which sent relief to the army generally, and to make their 
working at once effective and somewhat in accordance with army 
routine and discipline. All the home work was done by women ; 
the men only put their hands in their pockets and undertook to 
move the articles after they were made and packed. But very 
soon it was seen that all this was yet insufficient to meet the 
great exigencies which Were coming upon us. It was plain 
to those who looked into the subject that the medical staff 
of the army was, and under the circumstances must needs be, 
entirely inadequate to the great task which was about to be 
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laid upon it. It was seen that there must be organization upon 
a very large scale, and that preventive measures, thorough, syste- 
matic, and based upon the best established hygienic principles, 
must be taken to secure tolerable health and efficiency to the large 
bodies of undisciplined men who were about to be brought together, 
to suffer the privations and the hardships of war in a country so 
malarious and unreclaimed as that south of the Potomac. There- 
upon, after much earnest consideration, and not a little stout oppo- 
sition on the part of the medical staff of the regular army, who 
were not unnaturally distrustful of and opposed to the interference 
of outsiders, the sanitary commission was formed, and received as 
its sole status the mere approval of the Secretary of War. Now, 
the Sanitary Commission is, next to Congress, the most powerful 
national body in the country; and this position it has made for 
itself solely by the admirable manner in which it has performed 
Herculean labours, the field of which stretched, either in preparation 
or in action, from Maine to Texas. 

There has been much said, and doubtless with some reason, in 
Europe as to our blindness and over-confidence in this war, and our 


incompetence to appreciate the vastness of the task we undertook. | 


But something upon this point may be gathered from the time it 
took us to get as far as the formation and appointment of this 
great commission. Fort Sumter was bombarded in April, 1861. 
Before that event you know we had not called for a single com- 
pany of volunteers. All the preliminary organization I have men- 
tioned had been gone through with, its insufficiency discovered, and 
the Sanitary Commission appointed in two months. Secretary 
Cameron’s approval of the plan of organization is dated June 13th, 
1861. 1am unable to remember any instance in history in which 
a corresponding discovery was made and measures of correspond- 
ing efficiency taken in the course of eight disturbed, tumultuous 
weeks. 

The Commission has been very far from confining its efforts to 
the relief of the wounded on the battlefield and the sick in hospi- 
tals. It has sought to fulfil in the completest manner the com- 
prehensive promise of its name. It has overlooked and advised 
upon the placing and the sanitary arrangement of camps. It sup- 
plies the men of newly arrived regiments with such care and food 
as their circumstances require. For after a long and fatiguing 
journey many men among a thousand will, without being sick 
enough to go to the hospital, be in just such a condition that, if 
they cannot receive more attention than any army regulations 
allow, in a day or two they will go there. The Commission takes 
care of honourably discharged soldiers, and sees that they get com- 
fortably home,—not in an almsgiving or overseeing way, but by 
having agents who will direct them, and aid them if necessary, 
and relief stations at which the homeward-bound invalid may make 
himself clean and comfortable. It looks after the health and com- 
fort of men who arrive in large numbers from battles and from 
field hospitals. It has established a hospital directory system, by 
which the friends of any soldier in any hospital, if he be in Tennes- 
see and they in Wisconsin, can find out exactly his situation, and 
communicate with him. It even looks after the pay of the soldier, 
and keeps him as much as possible out of the clutches of army 
sharks. I have given you but a disconnected and very incomplete 
notion of the organization of this commission and of the func- 
tions which it performs. Still that which gives it the strongest 
hold upon the public mind is, of course, the relief it gives after 
battle. You may get some notion of what this is from the fact 
that within ten days after the battle of Chattanooga 4,000 packages 
of sanitary stores had gone to the field from Nashville, and 2,000 
more were on their way down the Mississippi. After the battle of 
Gettysburg 74,838 dols. worth of supplies were sent to the Army of 
the Potomac, including every article necessary to comfort and 
restoration which could be found in the best hospitals in the world. 
Between November 17 and December 3 of this year, the Com- 
mission sent 28,000 dols. worth of supplies to our suffering 
prisoners at Richmond. These are but examples of its ceaseless 
labours, 

What has been the result of all this? That appears in the rate 
of mortality, in considering which, remember the morasses and the 
Southern forests through which our armies moved. From July to 
September, 1854, the British army lost at the rate of 293 
out of 1,000 per annum, of which 96 per cent. was from 
disease. During the next three months the loss was at 
the rate of 511 out of 1,000, seven-eighths of which was 
by disease. In January, 1855, the loss was at a still higher rate, 
of which 97 per cent. was due to disease. Now, up to 
May, 1862, our armies had lost only at the rate of 53 
out of 1,000 per annum, and of this loss only 44 per cent. was due 


| education and intelligence in the rank and file of our armies poy 
| for much in accounting for this remarkable freedom from disease « 
| but it is chiefly due to the Sanitary Commission. And thig Com. 
mission—what is it? A great body of men, long experienced jn 
| administration, with hospital knowledge, and army knowledge, and 
| familiarity with the business of transportation, with an impog 
suite of offices and array of clerks? Nothing of the kind, A 
Unitarian clergyman, two or three lawyers, two or three physi. 
| cians, a merchant or two, and a man of letters (Mr, Olmsted) 
| High Church Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics 
serving together under the Unitarian, are the chief mana. 
| gers of the vast and complicated machinery of this Qom, 
mission, which spreads over the whole country like its ays 
tem of railways. Their principal office in Broadway congigs 
of three little rooms, at which a third or fourth-rate book. 
seller would turn up his nose, and the furniture of which would 
not bring 10 dols. at auction. ‘lhe treasurer, a gentleman of large 
inherited fortune and high social culture, who handles money by 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars, coming in sums of from §9 
cents to 50,000 dols., does most of his business in a little room 
about ten feet by eight up three flights of stairs. But the Com. 
mission has the people at its back ; they have worked with it from 
the beginning. Its associate members and its auxiliary societigy 
are scattered all over the country, and by means of these it cap 
appeal at twenty-four hours’ notice directly to every citizen of the 
Republic. But still its operating machinery is, of course, unde 
the direction of its own officers, and that you will see must needs 
be of the largest and most complicated kind; yet so well is it 
managed that of all the stores, and clothing, and such like com. 
mitted to its care, amounting in value to million of dollars, not 
two cases have been lost. It is worthy of notice that California 
that State which Jefferson Davis was ‘‘sure of,” and which 
European prophets said would cleave from the Union “ of course,” 
has sent to the Commission 600,000 dols. in cash. And, copropos 
of gifts, one of our great Express companies has carried goods and 
hospital stores for the Commission, the bills for the carriage of 
which amount to more than 120,000 dols. ‘These bills are receipted 
and presented to the Commission as the contribution of the 
company. ‘lhe popular character of this Commission and its har- 
monious working with the Government, not under it, make ita 
peculiar and interesting trait of our national character as developed 
by the war. A YANKEE. 








OXFORD REFORM. 

To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—Though I have already trespassed on your space far beyond 
the ordinary limits of a correspondent, I trust you will not deny 
me the extra indulgence of replying to the strictures which you 
made in your last number on one, and that I think not an win- 
portant, portion of my scheme. 

You defend the institution of ‘‘ Heads of Houses” on the 
grounds (1) that there are, or have been, eminent men amongst 
the heads, (2) that they really have duties to perform, and (3) 
that there are instances where they have conferred benefits upon 
their societies. With respect to the first of these points, I may 
notice that of the names you adduce four have ceased to be heads, 
and that if I were allowed the same privilege of naming those who 
are, or who within the last ten years have been, tutors of col 
leges, I have no doubt that I could easily afford to accept your 
challenge. Eight or nine names at least equal to those you have 
named, and including some of them, will at once occur to yeur 
Oxford readers, as instances of learned and distinguished college 
tutors who either hold office now or have done so during the last 
ten years. Three also of those you name are heads of halls, who, 
as they receive little or no endowment, are not open to the pria- 
cipal objections which I raised. ‘I'wo others are Deans of Christ 
church, a college which, considering its large size and the pede 
liarities of its foundation, is hardly to be measured by the reasoning 
applicable to other societies. 

I refrain for obvious reasons from discussing individually the 
names which you adduce, but | much question whether the 
more eminent heads of colleges, passing as they would have done, 
according to the plan I have proposed, through the successive 
stages of tutor, sub- professor, and professor, would not have met with 
amore suitable and congenial sphere of labour than the unreal and 
embarrassing position which they now occupy. Such men as Mr. 
Pattison, Dr. Scott, and Dr. Liddell, ought, under any circum 
stances, to occupy high positions in the University, but for that 
very reason they should not be liable to be confounded with pet 
sons whose qualifications are of so extremely miscellaneous 





to disease or accident. Of course, the unprecedented degree of 


ambiguous a description as are those of the “ Heads of Houses.” 
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Th to the second point, your article seems rather to draw the | 

- sare of an ideal than of an actual “ head.” The two tangible, 
duties you assign to this functionary are ‘‘ to direct the business | 
and to maintain the discipline of the college.” I reply that the | 
former is the office of the bursar, and the latter of the dean, and | 
that, with the exception of two or three colleges, the head has | 

tically no concern with either of these duties. The bursar 
and the dean are, of course, subject to the control of a college | 
meeting, and between the summary action of these officers and | 
the decisive vote of the society there is really no room, except | 
in the capacity of an adviser, for the head’s interference. 

As to the other points you name, viz., bringing together the 

older and younger members of the society, caring for the physical 

well-being of the college tenants, and taking an interest in 
the class lists, I am not aware that those objects are any 
dearer to the head than to the other resident members of the 
tion. ‘The class lists mainly interest the tutors, and the 
ysical well-being of the college tenants ought to be an object of 
interest to every conscientious member of the society. ‘To bring 
together the senior and junior members of the college would, un- 
doubtedly, be an advantage to both classes, but I am not aware 
in what way this object is effected by the Heads of Houses. 

Asgood practical tests of the utility of a head, I may ask if there 
is any college in Oxford (except, perhaps, Christchurch and Exeter) 
which would suffer the least inconvenience if it granted to its 
head a six or twelve months’ leave of absence ; or if the colleges 
in which the head notoriously takes no part in college business are 
not as prosperous as those in which he affects to interfere. 

We are told that three heads of colleges have conferred great 
benefits on their societies. One has almost doubled the revenues 
of his college. I have heard of a bursar who has done the 
same; but it is not thought necessary to reward him with a 
large house and fifteen hundred a year. As permanent tutors 
or permanent bursars, I have no doubt the gentlemen referred to 
would have conferred an equal benefit on their societies. Balliol 
was raised to its present proud position simply by opening the 
fellowships and scholarships ; but this is not so recondite an idea 
that it might not have struck a fellow as well as a head, and, as a 
matter of fact, I believe this measure was quite as much due to 
Dr. Ogilvie, then tutor of Balliol, as to Dr. Jenkyns, the Master. 
There are two not uncommon fallacies connected with the vague 
and popular idea of a head of a college. One is to transfer to him 
the notions connected with the head master of a school, who is 
generally the real centre of the system which he governs. The 
other is to suppose that every measure which is originated during 
a head's tenure of office is due to him (a fallacy analogous to 
that which ascribes to a King or Queen everything which is done 
by their ministers), though it not unfrequently happens (especially 
if it be a measure of principle or of far-sighted policy) that it has 
met with his strenuous and obstinate resistance. 

The real question, however, is not whether there are or are not 
amongst the present Heads of Houses a few men who are known 
outside the walls of the University, or whether an amiable and re- 
spectable gentleman, possessing unbounded leisure, may not be an 
agreeable neighbour to a body of college fellows, but whether the 
University can afford to spend on this ornamental institution an 
annual sum of 30,000/., together with the right of occupying rent- 
free all the best houses in the town. It is this absorption of money by 
the Heads of Houses which, as it appears to me, mainly prevents 
the formation of a permanent, and therefore, I maintain, a learned 
body of college tutors. ‘The endowments of the headships, if set 
free, would at once enable the University to inaugurate a staff of 
professors, sub-professors, and tutors, such as exists in no other 
university in the world. 

Your article concludes by recommending that the position of 
college tutors should not be improved till college tutors are 
better than they are. Surely this is something like saying that 
the Irish should not be better treated till they are better behaved, 
or that the American slaves should not be enfranchised till they 
have shown themselves worthy of freedom. Suppose that the pro- 
fessions of a barrister or physician were subject to the restrictions 
of celibacy and a narrow income, would it be surprising if many 
able men passed through these professions without much result to 
the sciences of physic and law? ‘The majority, of course, would 

only be anxious to secure for themselves some other position, and 
no one would wonder if barristers and physicians were found 
lagging considerably behind their friends who, at the outset of 
life, were regarded as their equals. Nothing can well be more 
cruel than the popular outcry against college tutors. ‘The literary 








public are constantly demanding that they should make bricks, but 


the self-same literary public as constantly raise a storm of indig- 
nation if the victims of their wrath have the presumption to ask 
for straw. ACADEMICUS. 








BOOKS. 


——@——_ 
MISS COBBE’S THEOLOGY.* 

Miss Cops is a fair, graphic, and vigorous critic, and writes, 
though this is by no means peculiar to her, very much better 
when she is criticizing others than when she is constructing for 
herself. The early part of this book, in which she reviews suc- 
cessively the positions taken up by High Church, Low Church, 
and the two schools of Broad Church,—though in dividing the 
latter she makes some errors from defective knowledge,—is as 
masculine and yet sincerely reverent a piece of sceptical criticism 
(sceptical we mean as regards revelation, Miss Cobbe’s doubts go 
no further) as we have read for years. Though keenly criticizing 
the theological principles we have stood by in these columns, 
we find what she _ rites profitable reading, for it is the writing 
of one who honestly strives to see the truth and not merely to 
find an answer to others. We cannot say that the conclusion 
of her bock seems to us equally useful. It is full of that vague 
metaphysical religion which always gives us the sense, however 
little writers of this school may intend it, that God is “evolved,” 
to use a favourite word of Miss Cobbe’s, out of the human mind, 
that He owes his existence to govd men’s feelings, instead of good 
men’s feelings owing their existence to Him. We know Miss 
Cobbe does not mean this, and we are not going to be guilty of 
the injustice of writing as if she did; but in return for a criticism 
on our own faith in Christ, which we confess,—while strengthening 
that faith, as all clear and honest thought, whether in sympathy or 
antagonism to it, ought to do,—has been of use to us, let us 
attempt to point out to her what it is in her own theology which 
so often leaves the impression that God is, after all, as Jean Paul 
Richter once expressed it (very unjustly, we imagine, to his 
own faith) only an infinite “sigh of the human heart ” after the 
diviner world. 

Miss Cobbe observes (p. 153) “for the theology which the 
human consciousness will evolve when freed from the trammels, 
and only aided by the suffrage, of history, we believe it will be a 
theology avowedly seeking to harmonize and unite the claims of 
all the functions of our nature, of the Intellect and the Religious 
Sentiment, of the Head and the Heart.” (May we observe, 
parenthetically, that it is characteristic of this school of theology 
always to print the abstract metaphysical and religious terms with 
capital letters, as if they were themselves gods? the symptom is 
a trivial one, but that of which it is the symptom is one of the 
great characteristics of the school. Miss Cobbe, for instance, 
does not, of course, believe, but she often seems to us to think 
under the delusive hypothesis, that Religious Sentiment is a kind 
of mediator between man and God, not the feeling which God 
inspires in us, but which exists as a distinct power in the human 
mind, and propels us by its own force towards something unde- 
fined and undiscovered of the religious kind, which may turn out 
to be not sanctioned either by the Head or by the Intellect.) 
Now what strikes us in this language, and in all Miss Cobbe’s 
language in the constructive part of her book, is, that according 
to her mode of thought, the whole process of human religion 
begins with man, while God does nothing but accept our aspira- 
tions; that, theology to her mind consists in the metaphysical 
analysis of the efforts by which, to use the language of the Poet 
Laureate, 

“ We lift lame hands of faith and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what we feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
Thus, again, ‘the faith of the future will not leave men to their pre- 
sent task of seeking to form an idea of God, accommodating as best 
they may their sense of righteousness with presentations of His 
character and dealings contained in sacred books and schemes of 
salvation. It will bid them descend into their own hearts, and 
find there the ideal of Holiness and Love.” In otber words, 
while Miss Cobbe’s imagination puts scarcely any limit at all on 
man’s power of finding out God by analysis, there is scarcely 
any room iu her imagination for any power by which God could 
find out man. Profound theist as she is, she declares the most 
trivial obstacles almost insuperable in the way of anything that 
can be called revelation. History, for example, she regards as a 
barrier God cannot pass; through history divine power itself is 














* Broken Lights. An Inquiry into the present Condition and future Prospects of 
Religious Faith. By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Trubner. 
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helpless to aid us, for history must refract by its human condi- 
tions of error and uncertainty, and the law which determines 
how much the refraction may be is unknown to us. Nobody, then, 
so Miss Cobbe evidently thinks, can learn anything of God at all 
that he ought to rely on at second hand, for facts cease to be facts to 
us when their evidence becomes uncertain, and you must not give 
the atheist the enormous advantage of having historical evidence 
to analyze away. Her object is to reduce religious truth to the 
lowest terms and least mysterious form, partly in order not to 
give any needless purchase (to use a mechanical expression) to 
the enemies of all religious truth,—partly because though she 
admits, we suppose, in the abstract, that “as the Heavens are 
higher than the Earth so are Thy ways higher than our ways, and 
‘Thy thoughts than our thoughts,” she yet assumes that, in 
practice,—those divine ways and thoughts not approaching us, 
but lying infinitely above us,—the only clue to conceiving them 
at allis indefinitely to magnify the best we can discover of our 
own; and she conceives that uny revelation which professes not 
to be natural at all, but supernatural, is in fact only a distortion 
of nature, that is, preternatural. 

Now, as to Miss Cobbe’s first assumption (evidently a very 
deeply considered one with her),—that you must incumber your- 
self with as little ‘“‘ disputable ” evidence as possible if you want 
to make the world religious, let us only say this, that it is an 
artificial argument addressed to proselytizers, and that it leads 
a great deal too far. Of course no man should urge in de- 
fence of a religious truth anything he believes to be unsound, 
or he is self-convicted of a Jesuitical postponement of truth 
to piety. But beyond this the principle is worth nothing. 
If all who believe in God are to disincumber themselves of every 
assumption which those who do not believe in God cannot grant, 
they will strip themselves of their natural influence, like people 
who, having a key in their pocket, still insist out of pedantic im- 
partiality on first demonstrating that the lock will admit a key, 
instead of producing the key they have, and showing that it will 
open the lock. Miss Cobbe evidently thinks the Christian should 
suppress the *‘ historical ” key he thinks he possesses to religious 
facts, lest some one should point out that the key involves new 
difficulties of its own, and should turn aside from the discussion 
whether it fits human nature to the discussion where it came 
from, how it was fashioned, and end with a request that it might 
be melted down and chemically analyzed. No doubt that is so, 
and no doubt this will happen to Miss Cobbe too. Her “ intui- 
tive-consciousness,” key will be challenged at least as widely 
as any other, Ludwig Feuerbach will tell her she is “pro- 
jecting " her God out of her own mind. Mr. J. 8. Mill will 
dispute the universal validity of her consciousness. Mr. Holyoake 
will analyze it to atoms. The truth is, there is just as much 
intellectual danger in artificially contracting the range of your 
ultimate basis for faith, in order not to expose too many points to 
an enemy’s attack, as in artificially extending that range in the 
Jesuitical idea that you may win a victory for the truth by help 
of an error. You can only rest safely on what seems to 
you the actual bisis of your own faith, and if, as Miss Cobbe 
is half inclined to persuade us, we were to abandon his- 


+| legitimately move the previous question whether He did Speak 
was falsely assumed to have done so by our ancestors, E E 
though it sound to us the true voice of God,—even thongh the 
Spirit of God within us say “This is divine,” we must 
ourselves with the refined possibility that it is really only thy 
musical but misleading echo of the voice of man, rendered melloy 
by time and rich by the chorus of credulous generations, Ty 
all which we answer that, preferring to start from Miss Cobbe’s 
conclusion, @ living God, rather than from her premi 
namely, isolated “ religious ideas,”—believing, in fact, that her 
conclusion is far more radical than her premisses, and that 

is not only the cause of our “religious ideas,” but the CAUIBe of 
our own dissatisfaction with them, and our wish to rise g 
them to Himself,—believing this, we find it simply incredible that 
He should leave us to evolve a religion “out of consciousnes» 
and not rather train us by every influence both inward and outwayg 
to rise above our own poor notions to direct study of His 
own Infinite character and acts. Miss Cobbe will say that humay 
religion must be content at best with a human apprehensiog 
of God ;—no doubt, but the question is whether it is to beg 
apprehension,—that is, a living insight into what is in every 
way outside ourselves, into facts too great for us, yet always 
opening new vistas corrective of our natural limitations —o 
only an idea, an intuition which is always in danger of shrinkj 
to the dimensions of our own finite faculties. Does God reveal 
Himself to us and gradually open our narrow minds to His 
infinitude, or do we aspire to Him, and beat the air with ou 
helpless “intuitions?” Of course, we should maintain 9 
eagerly as Miss Cobbe that if the former be the truer statement 
of the case, the divine relation is personal, and through con. 
sciousness as well as through history ; but we should add that the 
danger in which inward religiousness always lives of mistaking 
its own favourite notions for God’s lessons is, in great measure, 
counteracted by the necessity of stretching our personal feelings 
to take in the great scope of His historical revelation. If we can 
really believe that the divine character shadowed itself out to 
man on the great scale of a national and universal Providence— 
in that great series of divine acts of discipline, teaching, 
and chastisement, which began with the call of Abraham, and 
ended in the Incarnation, — is it possible to shut oneself 
up complacently in one’s favourite ideas of personal morality, 
and not rather to see that God expects us to rise, not, in- 
deed, out of these, but above them, into His different modes 
of dealing with character at its different stages of develop- 
ment, of widening a family into a tribe, of fitting a tribe to bea 
nation, and merging the welfare of a nation into the welfare of 
the human race? To us nothing seems less credible than the 
notion that God, while inspiring all individual souls, should not 
have revealed Himself on the larger spiritual area and in the 
wider sweep of history; nor can we stumble at the difficulty 
that because all details of that history are necessarily of uncertain 
evidence, the great features of it are to be ignored until human 
doubt is removed. What we mean by the difference between 
God’s revelation and man’s religious aspiration is simply this— 
that in the former case our inward wants are not merely their 
own guides, do not “evolve” themselves, but accept the satisfaction 





torical revelation altogether in order to reduce the number of 
assailable points,—we should probably only succeed in producing 
the impression that our faith had struck root very imperfectly 
into the universe of human things, and that if one single thread 
of sap from a shadowy psychology could be cut off, it would at 
once be utterly destroyed. Though evidence ramifying in every 
direction must, of course, present more numerous points of objec- 
tion and assault, it will also present, ceteris paribus, more signs of 
deeply and widely rooted vitality ; and the one may be fairly set 
against the other. Miss Cobbe in arguing in the abstract for a 
contraction of the base of operations is scarcely true to herself. 
She is perfectly right not to urge what carries to her own mind 
no weight, But there is no general reason in favour of retreating 
on “ consciousness,”—unless special proof of the unsoundness of 
Christian conviction in relying also very profoundly on God's 
historical revelation of Himself can be given. 

But further, at the root of all Miss Cobbe’s disinclination to 
Christianity will be found not only the impression that it is a 
series of weak outworks round an impregnable fortress, and so 
wastes human strength in the defence that would be best kept 
for the citadel itself, but the further impression that historical 
revelation is in itself inconceivable, since the intellect alone can 
judge of historical evidence, while a moral and religious faith 
must depend on moral and religious evidence. In other words, as 
we said before, this means that God cannot speak to us effectively 
through history even if He would, because we may always 





provided them by God. Of course, as the divine world of nature 
bears poisons as well as food, so ths divine history we search 
will have its poisons, which mistaken theologians may tell us are 
its best food; but as the former danger is no reason why we 
should turn inwards and live on the gnawing sense of want, so the 
latter is no reason why we should refuse to find the divine teach- 
ing in history, and retire into the self-communing which eats out 
its own heart. 

But, says Miss Cobbe, when once “ the records of the supposed 
Revelation are placed on a similar (though superior) footing to 
other books, their authority will no longer be adequate to sup- 
port any doctrines beyond tiose of natural religion, already 
proveable on other grounds. All that is peculiar in Christianity 
must thus fall gradually away, the differences between it and 
theism [the printers have put “ atheism,” but this is an obvious 
blunder of the press] becoming every day more evanescent, till in 
time they disappear. Historical religion will then be to the 
Christian only what it is to the Theist—the corroboration of the 
religion of consciousness.” In other words, all that Miss Cobbe 
aims at is a theology demonstrable or “ proveable,” as she says, 
from the human side; aud whatever does not increase the 
strictly demonstrative force of the evidence, whatever in any 
way transcends the limits of the human power of investigation 
and proof, is to her so much waste matter to be thrown away. 
How if that which we can prove least, should have most power 
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to prove us. Can the child prove the right of the father’s 
superior knowledge and modes of access to his heart? Is it not 
the very fact that he finds himself approached by so many 
independent avenues, which he has no power to investi- 
gate separately, which impresses him with the duty of 
trust? No doubt we cannot prove that God reaches us 
through history, but does that prevent Him from reaching 
ys through history, or afford us any reason for distrusting His 
hend? No one can “ demonstrate” the fact of the Incarnation, 
but may not the Incarnation so raise us out of ourselves, so 
feed, and guide, and elevate those poor intuitions of which Miss 
Cobbe speaks so much, showing them their birth in the very nature 
and essence of God's hidden life, that it proves itself to us exactly 
gs God proves Himself to us as the God of our fathers? All we 
can know of God for ourselves is His momentary relation to 
ourselves; the instant we believe in Him as the God of all Ages, 
we are taking for granted a historical truth—that He and no 
other spoke to our forefuthers. Is there anything more of 
historical credulity in believing that the Son of God within us 
lived and died in Jesus of Nazareth,—if that be essentially a 
part of a revelation thut stirs and raises our hearts and opens our 
minds to the great universal bond of humanity,—than in the 
historical credulity of every theist who holds that God is the 
bond of the universe throughout all ages? We cannot better 
express our fundamental difference with Miss Cobbe than by say- 
ing that while she regards the religious “intuitions” of the 
private soul as the solid foundations upon which she can build a 
tower of religious thought that shall scale Heaven and touch the 
feet of God, we regard these intuitions as the mere footsteps 
of a presence who besets us behind and before, in Christ and 
history no less than in nature and conscience, and who finds us 
out in the very act of proving to us that we cannot find out 
Him. Intuitions are good enough if they lead us out of our- 
selves, but if they lead us into ourselves, as if exclusively attended 
to they are too apt to do, we believe they may as often lead to 
making God in our own image, as to transforming ourselves 
into the image of God. 


MADELEINE GRAHAM.* 
We have read this book, bad as it is, with a feeling of sincere 
pleasure, for it seems to us a proof that the reaction against the 
sensation novel, the return to a perception of the true ends alike 
of fiction and of art, cannot be far behind. The lowest depth 
possible to a novelist in a society like that of England has very 
nearly been reached, and when readers discover that the im- 
possible incidents for which they are hungering are borrowed 
from old police-reports, are described in bad English, and without 
being impure have about them a flavour of impurity, they may 
begin to turn, if only in disgust, to simpler accounts of a life 
which, if stupid, is as least decent and real. The author of 
“ Whitefriars ” having written at least one good novel, has given 
himself to an endeavour to satisfy the taste of the day, and 
having neither the knowledge of society, the dramatic force, nor 
the habit of sharp sentences necessary to his task, has produced 
three volumes of the very poorest melodrama it has recently been 
our lotto wade through. He has taken as his text the story,—not 
the trial,—of Madeleine Smith, the Glasgow young lady accused 
some years since of murdering her lover, a Frenchman, who 
threatened if she betrayed him to send her letters to her father. 
The subject is not a nice one, for the ethical point of that great 
case was this:— Madeleine Smith,a well educated girl, the daughter 
of wealthy respectables, whether guilty of the murder or not— 
the verdict of the jury was “not proven ”—was undoubtedly 
guilty of writing letters to her lover so astoundingly ‘* warm,” to 
use the very mildest equivoque, that Lord Clerk, with an ex- 
perience improved and hardened by a life passed in deciding on 








criminal cases, declared that he could hardly have conceived the 
possibility of the mind dwelling on such descriptions as they 
contained. The woman who wrote them, moreover, sat, during 
the exposure and through a trial for life which lasted days, 
calm, self-possessed, and, unless close observers were mistaken, 
conscious of a faint amusement from the weary efforts of the 
Crown to elicit the facts she herself knew so well. We do not 
Venture, however, to say that the subject, repulsive as it is, is 
quite beyond the domain of art. Accounting for such a character 
is work which, even if a little disgusting, is still as much within 
the province of the social anatomist as certain diseases are 
within the province of the physician, and it is only by the visible 
Tepresentation of a somewhat similar character that she could be 
accounted for. But the author of Madeleine Graham scarcely 








* Madeleine Graham. By the Author of “ Whitefriars.” London: J. Maxwell. | aud terrible a story—frivolous as the commencement of my 


makes an endeavour to account for his heroine, though he does 
for her final and, in the novel, unsuccessful attempt at murder. 
He represents her, indeed, as the child of a couple belonging 
to the nouveaux riches, raging with the desire for gold, bred 
up in a large school, and taught by a bad French governess to 
“ guano her mind,” as Disraeli puts it, “with French novels” 
of the “Dame aux Camellias’” class. But the Brinvilliers type of 
humanity is not fattened on that food. The Countess of Essex, 
who was in real life what Madeleine Smith was said by the prose- 
cution to have been, probably never read a book in her life, and 
the Italian dames who rivalled her in the middle-ages could very 
seldom read. Madeleine Graham would, we dare say, under the 
influences to which she was subjected, have developed into an art- 
ful girl, with a tendency to malignant iutrigue, and to the sort of 
viciousness which Thackeray just hints at in “ Blanche Amory,” 
but not into an unrepenting, strong-nerved poisoner. That re- 
quired a different set of mental narcotics which the author of this 
story, ifhe understands them, certainly does not bring home to 
his reader’s mind. There is, in short, no adequate explanation of 
Madeleine Graham, and without an explanation the book must be 
held as deficient in purpose, as it certainly is in moral. Made- 
leine simply does things, and as the reader is left without the 
slightest clue to the motives which prompt her to do them, the 
effect is that produced by watching from the outside the wiles of 
a thoroughly evil woman, who at the end is let off with a fortune, 
a good position, and a very complete assurance of secrecy while 
she lives, 

The plot of the book is the effort made by Madeleine Graham, 
school-girl manured with French novels, to “catch” Mr. Behring- 
bright, head of a first-class English house, sensible man, and 
millionaire. He has been deceived by a wife who, after seven 
years of expenditure and aggravation, runs away with a groom, 
and consequently hates womankind and modern London society. 
By way of showing his hatred he maintains without visiting 
“Incognita,” the showy individual on whose presence in the Park 
the Times’ correspondents were recently so provocatively indig- 
nant, and it is this fact which tempts Madeleine Graham, while 
still school-girl guanoing her mind to think that she may catch 
him. Her French governess tries to realize the speculation in 
the most shameless way, writing an anonymous letter to the 
millionaire to appoint an assignation with Madeleine, which only 
brings on herself a visit from a detective, and on her pupil a 
return to her father’s house in Belfast. Here, however, accident 
favours her. Mr. Behringbright is called to Ireland to watch 
over Lord Glengariff, a ward with hereditary taint of 
madness in his veins, who has fallen in love with his mother's 
governess, Emily Maughan, the virtuous and feeble-minded 
heroine of the tale, and has driven her to take refuge with 
Madeleine. The latter young lady, already carrying on a liaison 
with Camille le Tellier, a beautiful French bagman, sees Behring- 
bright, recognizes him, treats him as a poor man, and so convinces 
him, after all his disappointments, that he is loved for himself 
alone. Camille becomes furious and dangerous, the adroit young 
lady first accuses him to Behringbright of attentions to the 
governess, and then, in wonderfully plain English, of seducing 
her, and finally, when he still threatens, hands him arsenic in 
his powdered sugar. All this while she loves him instead of the 
millionaire, and feels for one moment after her crime very 
nearly—what shall we say ?—aware that she has taken the 
course which will bring her least advantage. Her fate, how- 
ever, like most people’s fates, is mixed up with that of others. 
There is a crazy Lord Glengariff, the O'Donoghue the book 
says, who madly loves Emily Maughan, and is determined to in- 
vestigate the slanders against her ; there is a crazier Lady Glen- 
gariff, who sees visions, and is determined toavert the misery which 
threatens her son. There is a Mr. Flamingo Brown, u Yankee 
hobgoblin, who bullies everybody, and is deceived by everybody, 
and among them all Emily Maughan is righted, and Mr. Bebring- 
bright, ten minutes before the attached lover of Madeleine, con- 
sents to marry her rival. Camille receives ten thousand pounds 
and a share in a Lyons house to marry the poisoner, and she 
receives £300 a year, to last while they both shall live, that bribe 
being considered by the author sufficient to tempt the being he 
has created to let the man whom he declares she always loved 
live on as her husband! Throughout there is not a trace of 
probability in the whole tale, which is, moreover, described in 
sentences of which these are very fair specimens:—‘‘ She was 
trying her might and main to hook a clergyman into matrimony.” 
‘Some such perusal was taking place on one occasion, whea it 
may be as well to introduce the reader to the heroine of as strange 
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narrative may seem to some readers—as ever essentialized, within 
the narrow circle of an individual career, the moral and condem- 
nation of an age.” ‘His soul was honeycombed with fire;” “a 
series of events and consequences which make what is called 
among men the chances of Life, and among supernals, Destiny.” 
“‘ These cunningly-devised, artificial torrents of destiny come to 
no stand-still either, until the catastrophe is poured in a very 
natural-looking gush and overflow down the artfully-grouped 
rocks and chasms, into such fathomless deeps of foam and froth as 
Niagara itself exults in!” 

We do not intend to deny that Madeleine Graham is readable. 
It is readable, for no one who ever watched the progress of that 
remarkable trial could ever refrain from reading anything which 
promised to elucidate the character of the accused. But it is 
readable only as a chapter out of the “ Newgate Calendar” might 
be, namely as a very poor and distorted account of real and highly 
criminal actions performed by persons in whom one’s only interest 
is, that despite their unvarying want of character they really did 
perpetrate crimes large enough to suggest an internal difference 
between them and the mass of mankind. The world will always 
read that kind of sensation narrative, but fortunately for literary 
patience the supply of material is scanty, and needs for extension 
resources of thought, imagination, and style which the author of 
“Whitefriars” must possess in some fair degree, but has not in 
Madeleine Graham chosen to bring to bear. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN IN SPAIN.* 
Tue principal charm of the writings of H. C. Andersen, the 
fervent love and admiration of all that is great, and good, and 
beautiful in the world, reaches its climax in the latest of his 
works, descriptive of a short trip through the Iberian penin- 
sula, entitled Zn Spain. Though now verging upon three score, 
the Danish poet is more than ever joyful of life, warm in his 
feelings, and childlike in his wonder and admiration. The sketch 
of this little tour in Spain is nothing but a constant shout of 
rapture, of ecstacy, and delight, finding vent now in poetry and 
now in prose. With an enthusiastic praise of travelling—even of 
railway travelling—the book opens, and with a praise of life, and 
of God who created the blessed course of human existence, the 
last chapter closes, The concluding lines are in verse :— 
“T live, and, rejoicing, my soul is at rest, 

Happy and quiet on eternity’s breast. 

Though my life be short, and I heed it not, 

It yet was a kiss from the lips of God.” 
* Das Leben ist das schénste Mahrchen”—Life is the most beau- 
tiful tale—Andersen repeats over and over again. Those who 
may doubt the charm of the ‘“ tale” he recommends to go to Spain. 
“Glance at the map, and you will see that Spain is the head of 
Europe, the fair maiden; I have looked deep into her beautiful 
eyes, her sweet face, and shall never, never forget her.” The 
appeal is decidedly more powerful, as well as more felicitous, than 
the famous “Veder Napoli e poi mgrire !” 

Andersen's happy journey through the Iberian peninsula began 
at Perpignan, where he took the stage over the Pyrenees. Two 
Spanish ladies, mother and daughter, were his travelling com- 
panions.in the coupé, “both iu crinolines of unwarrantable 
size,” the mamma very sleepy, but the daughter most loquacious. 
Though knowing no Spanish, the author felt himself in duty 
bound, as a man and a poet, to say something to the young 
lady, on whose steel-hoop he was sitting as on a balloon, and 
he, therefore, began at sight of the sea with “El mar!” There- 
upon the fair Spaniard started off in a musical rattle, not giving 
her tongue any rest for the whole of the remaining journey. It 
was elocution under difficulties, for a road there was not, the dili- 
gence being drawn by twelve strong mules, over rocks, stones, 
and stumps of trees, up hill and down hill, through rapid streams 
and deep rivers, passing which the travellers had to lift their feet 
high in the air, performing curious gymnastic evolutions. 
There was no accident, however, for, as explained, “ the coach 
had no time to turn over.” At last the town of Medina was 
reached and the railway-station. Andersen's views on the 
modegn iron high roads differ cousiderably from those of many 
other people. “There is much talk,” he says, “about ‘the 
poetry of travelling’ having been lost with the old fashion of 
being drawn along by horses. To me it seems that the real 
poetry has commenced with railways. We now rush onward 
on the wings of steam; picture upon picture, in rich variety, 
rise to the right and left, and towns and villages, hills and 
valleys, forests and mountains, are thrown upon us like bouquets 
of flowers.” 





*In Spanien. Von H. C. Andersen. Deutsche, vom Verfasser besorgte Original- 


While flying along on the railway from Medina to Bares 
Andersen gives free vent to his poetical feelings. « How magni 
ficent,” he exclaims, “it is to slide swiftly through a lean 
heart has longed for—swiftly, in the bright moonlight, tomath 
the rolling sea. Words are poor, even song is poor, to ex 
such delight. In me it expressed itself in a fervent though silent 
hymn of praise to the great, good God. . . . It was on the 6th of 
September that I, a boy, set foot, for the first time, at Copen. 
hagen ; on the 6th of September, many years later, that I step 
for the first time, on the soil of Italy ; and now, on the same dg 
in the same month, my eyes beheld Spain. ‘It so happened,’ a 
the saying is ; or, ‘ accident ordered it so.’”—It is in no such 
“accident ” that Hans Christian Andersen believes; but in the 
ruling of an all-wise Providence, which lifted him, the poor 
cobbler’s boy, from out of poverty and despair; which gained him 
the esteem and love of his fellow-men, and allowed him to see 
and admire the great and beautiful world. These thoughts ang 
feelings re-echo, as in all the works of Andersen, so in this lag 
book on Spain. Simple as a child, like all true men of genius, hig 
heart is constantly overflowing with gratitude for all that heaven 
has granted him; and he scarcely ever remembers the troubles 
and hardships of the world. The past, like the future, appears tg 
him in the light of morning, never fading and never failing, 
All the anxieties and sufferings of that terrible 6th of September, 
when he arrived at Copenhagen, a helpless, homeless boy, with 
scarce a penny in his pocket, and not a friend, save his widowed 

old mother, in the wide world; when he was scorned and despised 
by men; treated as a beggar, which, indeed, he seemed; ang 
looked down upon as an outcast by the respectable, polished, 
well-dressed society of the Danish capital—all these calamities 
and miseries he has long forgotten. He only remembers the 
romance of his life; the happiness and sunshine granted to him 
by a kind Maker and Ruler of all things, whose very name implies 
the essence of benignity. It isa fact upon which Andersen loves 
to dwell that, in the Teutonic languages, the word God is derived 
from good. Both the German and Danish race of zealots have 
been very hard upon him for this admission. The King of 
Hanover especially, who patronizes Satan, and has tried hard for 
the last ten years to get him a place of honour in the Hanoverian 
catechism, has set more than once the police at the heels of poor 
Andersen. 

Spaniards cannot be but highly pleased with the description 
which the Danish poet gives of their country. He says that 
before venturing across the Pyrenees all his friends advised him 
in the sense of Punch’s counsel to those about to marry—Don't! 
The roads, they said, were frightful; the vehicles mere instra- 
ments of torture; all highways and byways infested by robbers; 
the inns swarming with vermin and cutthroats; and last, not 
least, no dinner to be had anywhere, either for love or money. 
Notwithstanding these frightful prospects held out before him, 
Andersen ventured into the peninsula, and was delighted to find 
that everything was just the contrary of what it had bee 
described to him. Certainly, the ordinary roads were not as 
smooth and well-kept as a Prussian Landstrasse ; but they were 
passable nevertheless, and what defect they possessed, in an 
engineering point of view, was richly compensated, at least to the 
poet's mind, by the rich scenery on either side. As to the rail 
ways, the traveller describes them as far superior to anything of 
the kind in northern Europe. A first-class carriage in Spain 
means not a narrow cabin with stuffy, dirty seats, a continual 
draught from one side to the other, and no more room to mov# 
than in a barrel of herrings; but a large apartment, with sofas 
all round, with damask curtains, and the softest of cushions, and 
space enough to walk, or sit, or lie down at leisure. The French, 
who sneer at Spain, have nothing to equal this comfort in travel- 
ling; and their sense of luxury is surpassed even in what they 
fancy they possess in highest perfection, their cafés. Speaking 
of Barcelona, Andersen says:—“In no other country 1 
the world had I seen such splendid cafés, so much magnifi- 
cence combined with so much exquisite taste, as here. Paris 
itself stands far behind in this respect. I used to visit @ 
café in the Rambla gorgeously lighted by hundreds of gas 
jets; the ceiling, very tastefully painted, was carried by slender 
and elegant columns; on the walls hung first-rate paintings 
and costly mirrors, and all round the apartment ran a large 
gallery, giving access to numerous saloons and retiring-rooms. 
Adjoining the chief apartment was a garden full of fountains 
and exotic flowers, covered by a tent roof during the day, and 
open at night to the stars and the soft light of the moon.” But 
the greatest calumny of Spanish life, the author holds, is to say 





Ausgabe, Leipzig: L. Wiedemann. London: Dulau and Co. 


that the inns and hotels have nothing to eat. He thinks that, on 
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the contrary, the art of feeding has been carried to the highest 

fection in the peninsula, the maximum of irreproachable 
victuals being obtained at a minimum price. Here is an example 
which must carry conviction even to travellers who have “ done” 

Norway with a knapsack on their shoulders. When at the 

ancient city of Murcia, Andersen and a friend took up their 

garters at the first hotel, the “ Antigua casa de la hospedage de 

Jj cruz,” where they had the best of everything that kitchen and 

gellar offered, including game, fowl, the finest fruit, and the 

pest wines. For lodging and board in this style the two 
travellers paid sixteen reales per day, being at the rate of one 
shilling and eightpence each. The fact, we think, needs but to 
beknown to make Murcia and the “ Antigua casa” the head- 
narters of the legion of perambulating ladies and gentlemen 
who enjoy “ limited incomes.” 

Andersen’s itinerary was by way of Barcelona, Valencia, 

Alicante, Murcia, Malaga, and Granada to Gibraltar. From 
thence he made a trip across the straits to the African coast, 
then came back to Cadiz, and by way of Sevilla went to Madrid. 
The road home was by Toledo and Burgos, and over the Pyrenees 
to Biarritz. He thus visited nearly all the important towns of 
Spain, of the whole of which, with one exception, he speaks in the 
highest terms of praise and admiration. The exception was Granada, 
where, he says, ‘* I felt as if a whole heap of miseries came tumbling 
down upon me.” It was here he fell ili, was robbed and cheated, 
had to pay extravagantly for modest accommodation, and, he 
exclaims, “received more than one letter in which 1 felt the 
crnel-cold breath of the land to which I am tied with body and 
soul!’ The allusion will be understood by those who are 
acquainted with the details of Andersen's life and career, illus- 
trated, on this occasion, by a little anecdote having reference to 
the robbery at Granada. The writings of Andersen, it is well 
known, have met with an immense popularity, and been trans- 
jated in most of the European languages, in spite of which the 
criticism of his own countrymen has always been strangely hostile 
to him. For many years, the influential literary journals of 
Copenhagen treated his productions either with silent or expressed 
contempt, while many low-class papers did not spare invective 
against one accused, right or wrong, of the dreadful crime of 
“Germanizing tendencies.” On the occasion of one of these 
bitter newspaper attacks, Andersen tells us, “ when I was very 
sad [tief betriibt], I was cheered ‘up by Oehlenschiliiger.” 
The noble poet of “ Correggio,” in his deep sympathy with his 
suffering sensitive friend, took from his own neck the decoration 
of the order of the “ Northern Star,” and fastened it to Andersen’s 
breast, with words of kindness and encouragement. This precious 
gift of a great and kind friend, which, Andersen says, “I carried 
with me on my journey as an amulet,” was stolen from him in wn un- 
explained manner at Granada. The loss, which he considered 
mostsevere, and his illness, andthe “ cruel-cold letters "—probably 
extracts from the Copenhagen journals, sent by kind friends at 
home—were the only things that embittered the poet’s sojourn 
in sunny Spain. To the heavy hotel charges he only alludes in 
passing, yet in a way that is quite touching. “The living here 
was dearer than it ought to have been, and the consequence was 
that the time I had allowed myself for the Spanish tour was 
shortened by several weeks.” Fortune, it seems, has not come 
together with fame to Hans Christian Andersen. 

Among the prettiest sketches of the book is the description of 
the author's trip from Gibraltar to the African coast, whither he 
went by invitation from the English Consul-General, Sir John 
Drummond Hay. The family of Sir John, consisting of his wife, 
adaughter of the late Danish Consul-General in Morocco, M. 
Carstensen, and two daughters, were living in an Oriental villa 
close to the sea, which existence seemed to the poet like one of 
the wonders of the Thousand and One Night Tales. The English 
comfort and luxury within the house, the tropical vegetation in 
the garden and terraces, and the howling of the jackals, with an 





occasional real lion, within a stone’s throw of all this European 
art and elegance, strongly impressed the traveller from the north. 
“I lived as in a dream,” he exclaims, “through golden days and 
nights never to be forgotten, adding a new and rich leaf to the 
wonderful legend of my life.” Here once more Andersen strikes 
the key-note of his thoughts and musings. It is as if he cries, 
again and again, “ How wonderful that I, a poor untaught orphan 
boy, born to poverty and obscurity, should have been carried 
thus far in the stream of mysterious existence!” The mental 
portrait thus formed becomes life-like by the pretty little sketch 
which Bayard Taylor gives of the poet, whom he visited at 
Copenhagen, in 1857. ‘*He” (Andersen), says Bayard Taylor, 
“was greatly delighted when my friend told him of having read his 





‘Improvisatore’ in the Sandwich Islands. ‘ Why, is it possible?’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘ when I hear of my books going so far around the 
earth, I sometimes wonder if it can be really true that I have 
written them.’” There is a charming simplicity in remarks like 
these, coming from such a man as our Danish poet. The descrip- 
tion of his tour in Spain is full of the expression of similar senti- 
ments, clothing the story with a peculiar charm seldom found in 
books of travel. The peninsula has often been painted by 
admiring as well as detracting artists, but none have given such 
brilliant tints to the sketch as Hans Christian Andersen. 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIJI ISLANDS.* 
Tus is the second work on the Fiji Islands resulting from the 
special mission of inquiry despatched by the Duke of Newcastle 
in 1860. Dr. Berthold Seemann, attached to the mission as 
botanist, was first in the field, and his able work was reviewed in 
these columns a little less than a year ago. The volume now 
before us is a composite work, the joint production of Colonel 
Smythe, the Commissioner appointed to investigate the expediency 
of accepting the alleged offer of the sovereignty of the islands 
brought over by Mr. Consul Pritchard, and Mrs. Smythe. The 
former supplies an introduction and an appendix, containing his 
report as presented to Government, together with other interest- 
ing documents and correspondence relative to the Fiji Islands ; 
and the latter contributes the literary portion of the undertaking 
in the shape of a series of decidedly well-written and amusing 
letters addressed to friends in England during the ten months over 
which the inquiry extended, The result of that inquiry was, as is 
well known, the unmodified adoption by the British Government of 
the conclusion arrived at by Colonel Smythe in the course 
of his judicious and searching investigation, and embodied 
in his report. The reasons adduced by him are so cogent 
in the dry, practical paragraphs of his report, and so thoroughly 
illustrated by the more discursive and descriptive pages of Mrs. 
Smythe’s letters, that we do not think the wisdom of the course 
pursued by Government can be questioned either in the inte- 
rests of Christianity, philanthropy, or commerce. In the first 
place, it is clear that the original statements of Mr. Consul Prit- 
chard were erroneous in several most important particulars. 
The individual who was represented by him to be the 
King of Fiji, and as desirous of ceding his sovereignty 
to the British Crown, turned out to bo simply one of 
many independent chiefs, all of whom, however, acquiesced 
in the cession. Their real motive was undoubtedly fear of the 
United States, and a hope that they would be relieved from an 
exorbitant claim for reparation for alleged injuries received by 
American citizens. Cotton, though not indigenous, can be grown 
successfully in the islands, but the stereotyped difficulties are fatal 
to expectations of alarge supply. The total absence of capital 
and machinery, and the incapacity of the natives for sustained 
labour, appear to Colonel Smythe to preclude its growth to any 
material extent. The advantages of the islands as a coaling 
station between Australia and Panama, too, were much overrated, 
and would certainly not compensate for a circuitous route and 
dangerous navigation. Lastly, with regard to the philanthropic 
question involved, it appeared to Colonel Smythe that the 
remarkable success of the missionaries was ameliorating the 
condition of the natives to an extent which it was very 
doubtful whether British rule would materially increase. 
Such were the conclusions at which Colonel Smythe arrived 
after his ten months’ residence in the Fiji Islands, and the 
experience upon which he founded them is pleasantly and un- 
affectedly narrated in the letters, which form the greater portion 
of the volume. Mrs, Smythe sets a most desirable example to 
lady travellers in both the matter and style of ber narrative. 
While fully appreciating the bearing of all she observed in the 
object of the mission, she never wanders from the true province 
of lady travellers—graphic description and rapid instinctive per- 
ception. Although addressed to personal friends, her letters are 
not encumbered with the small adventures or undue dwelling 
on petty hardships, which too often form soconsiderable a propor 
tion of records of female enterprise, and ten months in the Fiji 
Islands may be fairly termed an enterprise fora lady. Although 
there is not much in her letters that throws any absolute new light 
on Fiji nature, the manner and customs of that singular people 
are sketched in by far the most readable form they have yet been 
presented in. The Fijian race forms part of the darker-coloured 
variety of the Polynesian type, and is scattered throughout a 
group of no less than two hundred islands, half of which, 
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perhaps, are inhabited, the remaining half being in general 
mere volcanic rocks, surrounded by coral reefs. The total popu- 
lation is about 200,000, one-third of whom are at least nominal 
converts. The two principal islands are, at least, 250 miles 
each in circumference, and extremely fertile, yams, cocoa-nuts, 
bread fruit, and bananas being produced in profuse abundance. 
The scenery is lovely, the climate healthy, even for Europeans, 
and the cherished notion that the Fiji Islands presented the abso- 
lute type of everything that was degrading, disgusting, and 
horrible in all heathendom is now fairly domonstrated to 
be among popular errors. Making every allowance for the 
sanguine temperament of missionaries, it is clear that more 
has been done in proportion in the way of moral eleva- 
tion of a race than in any quarter of the globe. The 
national character is very distinctly marked, and presents 
many extremely good points. The form of Government is abso- 
lutism, tempered only by the innate consciousness of aristocratic 
superiority possessed by the governing caste. The chiefs, who 
are very numerous, though infinitely varying in rank and power, 
besides making it a point of honour to excel their inferiors in 
every respect, constantly exhibit qualities which we have been 
accustomed to arrogate exclusively to our ideal of European 
chivalry. A Fijian chief is, in many respects, a perfect gentle- 
man, with strong notions of honour and courtesy. He frequently 
evinces the most delicate consideration for the feelings of those 
with whom he is thrown in contact, and is capable of natural 
politeness of the most refined order. He is, on the whole, truth- 
ful, and instances to the contrary can ofien be palpably referred 
to his repugnance to say anything which might distress his 
guest or visitor. The people are tall, well built, and daring. 
On the other hand, they possess absolutely no practical civiliza- 
tion or mechanical skill, they are lazy, occasionally cruel, and 
although of considerably greater mental capacity than the 
Maories, have never turned it to any good account. Of course, 
no complete idea can be given of the Fijian character without 
reference to the horrible stain of cannibalism which attaches to 
them so widely. There can be little doubt that formerly 
cannibalism prevailed to an extent unsurpassed amongst any 
other race, but it is equally certain that even the most superficial 
acceptance of Christianity at once and for ever terminates the 
practice. That it still prevails largely amongst the absolutely 
unreclaimed heathenry is but too probable, but native repug- 
nance to wounding what they no doubt consider the prejudices 
of Europeans makes it extremely difficult to get at the truth, 
even as to the real causes of cannibalism. It seems clear that 
epicureanism forms but a slight element, if it operates at all, 
and consumption of human flesh is probably indulged in far more 
as a mark of disrespect to the person eaten than an enjoyment 
to the eater. There is, too, as Mrs. Smythe points out, a distinctly 
superstitious side of the question. Human flesh is invariably 
eaten with a fork specially set apart for the purpose, and never 
touched with the fingers, while whole families, and even small 
tribes, steadfastly refuse to eat human flesh, from the belief that 
their special deities inhabit the human body, as other tribes 
believe theirs to inhabit the bodies of beasts and birds. How- 
ever, this hateful practice, together with strangulation of widows, 
infanticide, and kindred enormities, is unquestionably on tha 
decrease. 

The three great causes which have operated to influence the 
Fijian character and condition have been the efforts of missionaries 
—un unmixed good—the advent of the Tongans—a questionable 
benefit—and the settlement of some two hundred whites. chiefly 
deserted American sailors—an unmitigated evil. We have 
already referred to the really great results of the original Wes- 
leyan missions, although their agents no doubt fell ovcasionally 
into the error of over-estimating technical conversions at the 
expense of general means of improvement, and the recent 
appointment of a Missionary Bishop bids fair to give a coherence 
and unity to Church of England efforts in Melanesia which can- 
not fail to produce good results. The second great event in 
Fijian history of late years is the employment, by rival chiefs, of 
large forces of warriors from the Tongan Islands. They are semi- 
Christians, more energetic and resolute than the Fijians, but 
on the whole, inferior in character, and exercise a decidedly 
deleterious influence over the Fijian converts. They are far 
better disciplined for fighting, and are consequently gaining a 
position in the Fijian Archipelago which it is doubtful if they will 
ever abandon. They belong to the lighter-coloured branch of 
the Polynesian race, and originally sought the Fiji Islands 
in order to obtain a particular kind of wood for the construction 


. . — 
and outcasts from all European nations is, as we have said, ap 
unmitigated evil. The best efforts of the missionaries are 
thwarted and neutralized at every turn by these lawless ry 
and Colonel Smythe proposes a most desirable scheme for givi 
by treaty certain magisterial powers to the British Consul, to. 
gether with an effective police for their repression. 





THE FINE ARTS QUARTERLY, No. IIL. 

THe commencement of a second volume marks a step in the 
course of the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, and furnishes con. 
venient opportunity for making some remarks on its contents, 
The present number is an average sample of the work, and the 
observations which occur to us upon it are applicable, with littly 
variation, to its predecessors. The number contains 224 pages, of 
which a large proportion, no less than 97, are devoted to descriptivg 
catalogues, leaving only 127 pages to be distributed between art 
criticism, biography (a memoir of H. Vernet), and review of 
books relating to the Fine Arts. The actual ratio, indeed, between 
one species of matter and anotheris not accurately represented by 
these numbers, for the type in which the catalogue portion jg 
printed is, for the most part, much smaller than that used in the 
remainder, so that the two portions are in truth nearly equal ip 
magnitude. Now, whatever the value of a descriptive Catalogue, 
as affording a record of the history or pedigree of works of Art, 
we are surely entitled to look for a greater proportion of bread to 
sack in a work which comes before the world with such a title, 
with such pretensions, and so sumptuously arrayed as the Fine 
Arts Quarterly, and unless some other benefit is derived from the 
numerous authors who are advertised as contributors than the 
privilege of parading a list of their names and distinctions (with 
few exceptions the only benefit yet gained), we fear the publi- 
cation, which promised to satisfy a real want, will have but 9 
short career. Under the term “ descriptive catalogue” are here 
included the periodical Fine Arts Record, which is little else; and 
a paper on the “ Loan Collection lately Exhibited at South Kea- 
sington.” Both these papers contain a good deal of so-called 
Art gossip, and the latter in form and type pretends to the dig- 
nity of an essay; but for any effectual information or criticism 
about the arts of pottery, working iu bronze and other metals, 
and similar arts, its contents are about as useful as the account 
which the lady proposed to have made out as a record of 
her own beauty. “I will give out divers schedules of my 
beauty, it shall be inventoried and every particle and utensil 
labelled to my will; as, item, twolips in different red ; item, two 
grey eyes with lids to them; item, one neck, one chin; and so 
forth.” It were hardly more difficult to paint the lady's portrait 
from her inventory than to learn a lesson in art from Mr. D, 
Wyatt’s paper on the Kensington show of rarities: Mr. S. Red- 
grave in this number completes his review of ‘ Sandby’s History of 
the Royal Academy.” His paper is mainly occupied with the in- 
quiry into the management of the Academy by a Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1835-6. But the interest of this cer- 
tainly very one-sided inquiry has been entirely superseded by the 
labours of last year’s commission, and there is little practical 
utility in refuting or discrediting an obsolete report which 
nobody now dreams of adopting or enforcing. 

We have found fault all the more freely because we think that 
now, when so much money is spent by private persons upon 
works of Fine Art, and so powerful and immediate an influence 
is thus brought to bear on the advancement of the class of 
Art which may for the time being be most in favour; when s¢ 
many of these so-called patrons of Art want guidance in their 
outlay, and readily adopt the suggestions of their newspapers— 
for every newspaper has its Art critic, who, with little of the 
qualifications needed for the office, save perhaps a ready flow of 
slang phrases, undertakes to teach the public what they shall 
like and what dislike—it is most important that there should be 
some current literature fit to take part with the public galleries 
and museums in cultivating an intelligent taste for Art, based 
upon some definite principles, and recognizing some other merit 
in its professors than fashion and the wealth of their customers. 
There remains the more agreeable duty of noticing two 
excellent articles, one a detailed description or rather inter- 
pretation and criticism, of Raphael's “ School of Athens,” by Mr. 
W. W. Lloyd; the other by Mr. Hamerton, on modern French 
etchings. The general composition in Raphael's great work 
is well known, and is further brought to mind by an outline 
copy in this review. ‘The numerous figures contained in it 
are distributed about a low flight of steps, some below, some 
upon, and others on the terrace above them. Mr. Lloyd's 





of bows. The presence of a white population composed of scum 


description commences in the foreground with the solitary, 
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absorbed sage in the left centre, whom he is “the first and 

ne in identifying as Democritus of Abdera,” and then passes 
. Pythagoras, who sits surrounded by his disciples, and 
Sa, who stands between him and Democritus, up to the 
group of which Socrates is the principal figure. 


« From Socrates we pass to the central Group,—the central subject 
the picture, —his pupil Plato debating with Aristotle, again a pupil of 
of 24 They stand relieved against bright sky beyond, and between 
_ tive adherents, who listen with sympathetic atten- 


deeply 


their respec eren 
Bs oth affection and admiration.” (p. 55.) 
Space forbids us to extract more at length from this in- 


teresting essay, which rests, it will be observed, on nu authen- 
tie record left by the artist himself or transmitted from his 
time, but which scholarly lore and philosophic study, coupled 
with » keen appreciation for beauty of form and colour, have 
assisted its writer to produce. From the central point the com- 
position returns in a gradually descending line from m staphy- 
sicians, whom Mr. Lloyd identifies severally as Zeno, Diogenes 
the Cynic (lounging apart on the steps in the right centre), and 
the Sceptics, to the later physical investigators, Ptolemy, 
Hipparchus, Euclid. 

“Seience, therefore, which at its vory earliest rise aspired to heaven, 
has taken its flight round the universe, and comes back at last to 
minister to the wants and ways of man so condescendingly that its 
function is aptly symbolized by Geometry by the solution of a problem 
scored on the very surface of the ground.” (p. 62. 

“The result and its processes are wonderful enough when, setting 
significant expression aside, we are content to dwell upon the charm and 
mystery of balanced lines and equivalent yet varied masses; but the true 
miracle lies in the accordance of these essential contrasts with contrasts of 
character, in the harmony of moral and material fitness.” (p. 46-7.) 

Turning from the effect produced to the means of its production, 
Mr. Lloyd draws attention to certain licences of perspective 
which have been taken by the painter, especially in the heights 
of some of the figures placed on either side of the central pair of 
philosophers. 

“This deviation from accuracy is too gross not to have been 
conscious; but the painter, who bestowed the most refined art upon the 
composition of contrasting and reiieving heads in the two groups, mani- 
festly did not care to lose the effect of these combinations for the sake of 

technical exactness. So it is in art as in morals, that a crisis will from 
time to time come round when exactest justice would be extremest 
wrong; and genius by arbitrary prerogative wrests a grace beyond the 
literal law of academic rule, and relies upon and receives indemnity on 
the all-sufficient ground of satisfactory and beautiful effect.” (p. 67.) 

This is perilous ground. Genius, indeed, will not be said nay, 
and silences the critic without quite obliterating regret for the 
lapse. So Andrea del Sarto is made by the poet to say of the 
great “ Urbinate,” 

“That arm is wrongly put—and there again— 
A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 
Its body, so to speak; its soul is right; 
He means right—that a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it. 
But all the play, the insight, and the stretch, 
Out of me! out of me!” 

Mr. Hamerton is never dull, and in spite of an unmistakeable 
imitation of Mr. Ruskin’s style is often original. Butit is a trite 
remark to say that a good sketch is better than a badly finished 
picture (which is the upshot of his introductory remarks), and he 
was probably led to it only by the desire of saying something 
very much in favour of his immediate subject. Good wiue, how- 
ever, needs no bush, and no apology was necessary for writing 
an article about modern French etching. It seems that there 
is an etching club in France, as we believe there has long 
been in England, and that it has acquired sufficient stability 
to publish its etchings without pecuniary loss, in which latter 
particular it differs from its English cousin, whose productions, 
so far as we know, are not published. The more’s the pity; 
though Mr. Hamerton, who is always inclined to be severe on the 
“public,” has discovered a sufficient reason for not making the 
venture in the indifference of the aforesaid public, who, he is 
assured by the art publishers, prefer ‘“‘hart”—explained by the 
same obliging informants to mean “ Birket Foster's water-colour 





drawings.” Many years’ close study of nature, if it has not made 
our author all that could bo desired as an artist, has given an 
elge aud a temper to his naturally keen powers of observation 
which make him trenchant and trustworthy as a critic, and in- 
fuse into bis criticism internal evidence that it is written with 
knowledge—at least, wherever the question is one about draw- 
ing, or about light and shade. Upon certain large questions, 
especially the prime one—how is Nature a guide to Art, his 
mind is apparently not yet made up. Elsewhere he has said 
that the office of a landscape is to let people know what sort of 
& place it is which has provided the subject of the picture,— 
® merely topographical office: and here he declines to criticize 





a Persian sketch by J. Laurens (p. 108), because, “ as he has 
never been in the East, nor ever drawn a camel, his opinion is 
not of the least value”—implying that a picture ought in the 
narrowest sense to be a copy from nature. On the other hand, 
his admiration for Corot’s etchings depends entirely on their 
being a revelation of the artist’s own nature; and he sums up 
his admiration for Méryon in the sentence, “ He is gifted with 
the two grand gifts—eyes keen to see, and imagination mighty to 
transform ;” and adopts Victor Hugo's dictum in praise of that 
artist’s etchings, “They are visions.” Blake could not have 
gone further than this; indeed, it is his very expression, and 
implies a doctrine much more to our mind than the former. 
Meantime we express our satisfaction that Mr. Hamerton throws 
his weight into the scale against merely patient labour, if it be 
coupled with insensibility to beauty, and records his conviction 
that one who has no sense of beauty is excluded from the highest 
rank of artists. 

The number contains good impressions of two French etchings, 
and a large coloured print (executed apparently in Paris) of the 
design which decorates a vase lately found in Rhodes. The 
subject of this last is the surprise of ‘Thetis by Peleus. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——. 

Pictures of the Past, and Other Poems. By William Bradfield. 
(Longman and Co.)—Judging from what the author says of himself, 
we imagine that he might have produced a very pleasant little volume 
on the antiquities and legends of the county in which he resides, He 
has, however, chosen to write pooms, There is, of course, no account- 
ing for tastes, but whatever value these verses may have for the writer 
and his friends, they have little for the public. ‘ The Pictures of the 
Past” are, perhaps, not so good as the miscellaneous poems, but the dis- 
tinction is a fine one. 

The National Magazine. Vols. X1., XIL, and XIIL, illustrated with 
original photographs. The National Magazine. Vol. XIV. (W. 
Tweedie.)—The staple of this magazine is of course “ tales,” and tales 
of a rather sensational character; but they seem to us to be perfectly 
pure in tone, and this kind of literature is, perhaps, after all, what 
artizans and sempstresses, whose imagination finds no food in their 
daily duties, most read. At all events, the National Magazine is 
sufficiently popular to be reprinted in huge three-year volumes, with the 
addition of numerous excellent photographs. 

The Relation between the Divine and Human Elements in Holy 
Scripture. By the Rev. J. Hannah, D.C.L. (John Murray.)—This 
volume contains the eight Bampton Lectures for 1863, and, we think, 
forms no exception to the general character of that dreary series. 
Perhaps no men in this world ever so completely wasted money as did 
the well-meaning founders of the Bridgewater Treatises and the 
Bampton Lectures. Such apologies must be dull; they are polemical 
by hypothesis, and yet they must be written unpolemically. It is 
impossible for us to follow Mr. Hannah in his elaborate argument. 
But like almost all the other orthodox writers, while he concedes 
to the critical expositors of Scripture in terms nearly all they ask, he 
evidently does so only on intellectual compulsion. He admits the 
human element in Scripture, but the moment any one lays his finger 
on any passage, and attributes that to the human element, he cries out, 
“Oh, you Neologian.” On the other hand, of the monstrous position 
that “the sixty-six books of the Bible are verbally the Word of God as 
absolutely as were the Ten Commandments written by the finger of God 
on the two tables of stone,” Mr. Hannah “ cannot deny that it is a legi- 
timate form of Christian conviction.” Writers of this sort are only 
attempting to save a desperate position by abandoning some of the un- 
tenable outworks. 

The Children's Party; or,a Dayat Upland. By Cousin Helen. (S. W. 
Partridge.)—At Upland Hall the nurse breaks her leg just before an 
intended children’s party, which is in consequence postponed, and 
Cousin Helen tells them stories instead. Very nice little stories they 
are, and the verse is easy and flowing, though it makes no pretension 
to poetry. But the book is only suited for very young children. 

Horeb and Jerusalem. By the Rev. George Sandie. (Edmonston and 
Douglas. )}—Those who take up this volume under the idea that they are 
about to read an ordinary book of travels will be disappointed. The 
author and his companions are but little seen, and the work is substan- 
tially an argument in favour of the accuracy of the Mosaic narrative of 
the Exodus, followed by another argument in favour of the hypothesis 
of Mr. Fergusson, which identifies the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 
with the site of the Holy Sepulchre. Indeed, after a hurried visit to 
the Sinaitic peninsula, the author proceeded by sea to Joppa, whence 
he made an excursion to Jerusalem, and it does not appear that his 
travels in Palestine extended beyond this. With respect to tho site of 
the Holy Sepulchre we must admit that Mr. Sandie has almost 
persuaded us to be of his opinion. The assertion of Mr. Fergusson, 
that the Mosque of Omar, or Dome of the Rock, is, with the exception of 
the dome itself, unquestionably an octagonal Byzantine church of the 
date of Constantine, has never yet been challenged by any compe- 
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tent architect, and this alone goes far to decide the question. And if | sixteenth centuries, by a lay member of the Church of 
there was formerly a cross ravine separating the Mosque of Omar from | shall, perhaps, give the best idea of the book by saying that the ¥ 
the site of the Temple, as Mr. Sandie contends, the principal | are selected from such writers as Barrow, Bishop Coverdale, one their IAre™ fal 
topographical difficulties would be removed. Dr. Donne, Bishop Hall, Hooker, Bishops Hooper and Jewell, Bejonable y.. 
Sylvia's Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Lost | and Jeremy Taylor, and relate to such subjects as prayer, the se - 
and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. (Hurst and Blackett.)—We Supper, the Sabbath, faith, repentance, &c, The selections soem ,, fidence rn i 
have so recently criticized these novels at length (see Spectator for | to be made in a thoroughly unsectarian, though ultra-orthodox sick, oe opt 
1863, pages 1699 and 2039) that it will now be sufficient to call atten-; A Mathematical Course for the University of London, By Thom which will 











tion to the fact that their admirers may now obtain them in a portable Kimber, M.A., London. Part I. (Longman and Co.)—A new gi. enildren. 
single volume, Mrs. Gaskell's book is, moreover, adorned with illustra- | of this work having been called for, Mr. Kimber has publisheg the; UVE 
tions, which do not seem to us of any great merit, and Mrs. Norton is | portion of it which was needed by students who are preparing jg — 
strengthened by a frontispiece from the pencil of Mr. Millais; but why | matriculation in a separate form. And just as the complete work can. _ neem 
the mother and babe whom it depicts should represent Mrs, Norton's | tains all the mathematical examination papers which have been wt Uv z 
heroine more than any other mother and babe we do not pretend to | since the creation of the University in 1838,so this part containg all th Cue) 
knee, papers connected with the matriculation examination. The book can. —TVE 
The Two Families; or, the Power of Religion. By J. C. Bateman. | not but be useful in schools. J be 
(Hatchard and Co.)—There are certain families in this tale who never Historical Odes and Other Poems. By Richard Watson Dixon yy onder, at E. 3 
open their lips except to speak in Biblical language, and they are models | (Smith, Eldez, and Co.)—The first of these odes is on Wellington, a4 TUVE 
of virtue, and attain to great worldly prosperity. There are other | Revolution is apostrophized as follows :— « ETO} 
families who do not speak in this tongue, and they commit, eventually, “ Blind, self-tormenting, raging, fiend of Dante, at E MOSES 
shocking crimes, There is, also, a High Church clergyman, who does In force of furious scope, in vision scanty, UVE 
much mischief by his opinions, but as a clergyman this punishment is, She struck at friends as foes, but most abhorred “nan 
of course, sufficient. To paint the world so falsely as this may be good aes — a pent a ai, aE 
for children ; but wo should rather conclude that, like all other false- ‘And Sadenl weed cow on the breeze.” Hy 
hood, its effects will be absolutely mischievous. W. te thi b ome correspondent kin onder te 
The Life of Stonewall Jackson. By Hon. J. M. Daniels, a Virginian. ih ont ages, ic, tee water ial nama aly tlre —— 
se ; | a the doubts we feel as to the exact meaning of the vigorous image in th UV! 
(Bacon and Co.)—General Jackson is greatly to be pitied, A short last line. Was it Revolution or England who was “on the b ” “U1 
modest narrative of the exploits of so heroic a character could not but , 0 is b 4 ta th Ais f: : : ee son's. 
be acceptable, but this production is almost enough to make even Jack- =e? oS onl ee . , ray noise quaed, and England ry. JUVE 
son ridiculous, Asa narrative of his military operations it is incon- ee — a = — an oe J READ 
ceivably confused and diseursive, of his character and domestic habits meage's Sebi. a ae — nie _ on her lofty pi snd all oes 
it tells us little or nothing, and it is intermingled from first to last with ae hom orapareg a soapy » enciaes nk pars Thyme to “knees,” a 
the most preposterous eulogy. Mr. Daniels actually pronounces him reer guiencres " —_ : esr ~ ws — z ene: "o™ 5 
to be “ one of the three or four great masters of the art of war which ee onthe want as “ eggrendisive,” and onc geseees as * he arrived the 
[sic] the world has known ;” and elsewhere says that he was “ greater ame ba — at least we have a right to, To ask for pooty 
than Napoleon ”—“allied to him in capacity fo i |” , : 154, 155, 
inferior i in all else wholly and tention oor podbean on Poems one Gongs, By Charice Wolk eae, Gian Daldy.)—It — 
does not seem to know that Napoleon was hardly less remarkable as a pipecea er ste Se deny that the euthar has re = ain ws 06, 007, 
civil organizer than as a general. the principal poem, a monody on the death of the Prince Consort, is, wo 193, 19 
Maude Winthrop's Life Charge. By Mace Anstruther. Two vols. think, an unfortunate subject. It provokes comparison with “In Memo- . 
(C. J. Skeet.)—If this novel is the work of a novice, it is of some pro- sam," ond we uewe always thought that oven there in andes = acquit 
mise—the story is fragmentary to a degree, and the conclusion marries - peaber an gern tho senturnceds the pnoutedge ar be st a. 
off only the insignificant personages and leaves all those in whom we = oe vn be bad selly capetnned S's oom br E. . 
take an interest quite at large; but still the narrative is good, and all a . ay he, Tits aage we Seve Se a = prints a sea 
the separate scenes are distinctly conceived and vigorously rendered. ——— a mera ete ee ~ — os prea ce 
As we shall probably hear of the author again, may we suggest that a tis vetenne wor to net, wo think, weeth mach, Ou) Shey ‘Any Art 
novel in which there was no allusion to clergymen, or the aid which a youtade & something better. , : = menny te 
ean be given them by ladies, or to sermons, or to dissent, or to any _~ an conn S aren nr oa _— . on onme. Sy er ous 
species of parish work, would merely as a novelty be likely to sell well? a. 4 eet Poten's Tustration 4 ¥* oleridg oe Anstent Marine. Mas d - Costume,” 
Poems. By G. Washington Moon, author of a “Defence of tho the weird and unearthly spirit of the original has been infused into these post free. 
Queen's English.” (Hatchard and Co.) Poems. By B. H. Farquhar. pictures ; witness especially No. 18, where the pilot-boat puts out to 0 
(F. Pitman.)—One is unwilling to speak unkindly of little books of this — me a a 0% au —e _ peek enna page R 
sort, which have a directly religious purpose. They may do some good, Lond, i beth o Send Rest oe epi Ge = —s balk, wih te BREEC! 
but people who profit by them must be rather weak vessels, babes in spectral crew, Death and Life-in-Doath, casting dice, No. 9. The subjects tensive 
the wisdom of this world. Take a sample from Mr. Moon:— are well chosen, on the whole, and even without help from the letter- —— 
tiie ween dai tities eine: press fairly represent the course of the action. The more crowded aa 
do good while yet you may ; ’ compositions are expressive and skilfully arranged, and contrast well W 
kind words have power of healing ; one with another. Thus the dull and idle monotony of the frozen se . B 
and life hastes fast away.” (No. 4) is succeeded by the bustle and welcome labour that comes with ie. Se 
The other volume, by Mr. or Miss Farquhar, seems to us to be quite as the albatross and “ the good south wind” (No. 5). Observe, too, how r 
good as this. But Mr, Moon being, since his contest with Dean Alford incidents which are only suggested by the poem are translated into the Tt 
quite a celebrity, has, of course, the advantage of fine type, binding, ond new pictorial language, so as to make one picture tell » fuller tale than asast 
paper, and, besides, is indulged in the caprice of eliminating in ei it could have done if confined strictly to any one point in the narrative. 
capital letter at the beginning of each line. His motto is taken from Such are the polishing of armour and other preparations for the landing TO 
the works of the poet Tupper, which reminds one of an old proverb which seems to men just escaped from a labyrinth of ice already near, L 
about birds of a feather. (No. 5), and the bucket (No. 7) hauled up full of water (“yet nots G A 
The Herring. By John M. Mitchell, F.R.S.S.A., &e. (Edmonston drop to drink”) and of “slimy things that crawled with legs upon the This w 
and Douglas.)—It appears that the author’s attention was first directed slimy sea.” One would have liked to see what Mr, Paton could make and pro 
to this subject by the offer of a medal for the best essay on the visits of of the dead men that rose from the deck, and “’gan work the ropes” 
the herring to the Scottish coast. This medal, given by the Royal and steer the ship; but this was probably beyond the capabilities of mere Her } 
Scottish Society of Arts, he gained, and since then has perfected his outlines, such (or but little more) as these illustrations are, | The and the 
knowledge by frequent visits to the fisheries not only of this eountry Ancient Mariner himself is a disappointing figure—so very insignificant. acientifi 
but of France, Holland, and the Baltic, The result is an able and Yet this may be right in one who so lightly shot the friendly albatross. WOT! 
interesting monograph on a subject of considerable national importance. | V° know not why the “seraph band” havo in Mr. Paton’s hands changed ae 
As to the natural history of the herring, the author considers himsolf their sex from masculine to feminine (No. 15), nor how, with sues 
to have finally established that it does not feed on any one particular short from handle to rowlock, even the Ancient Mariner (unless he were M 0 
kind of food, but crustacea, the young of other fishes, its own young, the fiend the seared boy thought him to be) could manage his boat. No. 1 
aed — pine we, - all events, the Scottish coasts ae ; B OOKS R ECEI VED. - akin in 
Oz ; is not a migratory fish, but inhabits the Wylder’s Hand ; a novel, by J. 8. le Fanu, in 8 vols. (Bentley.)—Peculiar; a tale of Most et 
deep seas near our coasts, and comes periodically to the shore to spawn. Pact Comins aL ot ‘Mart C a ~ oo a an, 
So prolific is the herring that it seems to need no protection ; but the Baronetage (Bosworth).—Instantaneous EF penile Hneedinan A, Albites ‘Longmaa — 
int — ont to a as disturbing the spawn-beds on the Daldy) the Heligious and ‘Seu Pocuien at’ ales in never on (ronal aa 
ore. us, however, is still a moot question. The different modes of Viseman (Duffy).—Charles Auchester ; a novel (Chapman and Hall).—Charles Thor Pm ; 
9 me herring and the history of the fisheries are also discussed Religion, ogy ag hy yet ag oe i. a 
; . . Aide, in vols. (Smith Sider.)\—Anneles Monastici, edited b . Richare 
ag py ee Pc ae gn lag Bat 
elections from the writin f E zi ivi ee os yore ef Early England, collected alata ty aetna, We L (Lopgmans)= Medicis 
gs of English divines of the fifteenth and | Lyra Messianiea, edited by the Rev. O. Shipley (Longmans). 
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TVENILE CLOTHING. 
J 2 MOSES and SON respectfully call attention to 
- and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
their large “abrics are combined with the latest and most 
hates designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
fashions nd SON give particular attention to this impor- 
MOSES “h of their business, and they can with con- 
- a that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
Saat economical Des . 
ig department is in a distinct part of the premises, 
an will be found a great convenience for ladies and 
ildren. 2 
ieee 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
TUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“SPANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
onier,at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
onder, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
a 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
st E. MOSES and SON'S. 
—TENIT.F . ’ 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
J “HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
E. MOSES and SON'S. 











order, at 
——$—— 
TVENILE CLOTHING. 
*“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“OUTFITS” for all climates at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at FE. MOSES and SON’S. 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 


&9 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2.3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Brar.ch. 
187, 138 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


E MOSES and SON’S 
@ Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 


nessis resumed until 11 o'clock. 
All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 














Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned. 

List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern 
Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 


post free 
Roe ERr i nod RD EN, 


29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 


Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
Tocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
inea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
$3 St. James’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 

















This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
HE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


Diners a la Russe, 








A variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 








TH PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 
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otk] t& see... 

2n2| e€8 |ean oltre. 
Ss S| 2S |\Petivas 
So & = Ss ae s|sus 

ate Pa TE og ig 
£8. d.)£ 8. d.)g 5. d.Je s. d. 
12 Table Forks .......++- 113 02 002 40/2100 
12 Table Spoons .......... |1 13 0)2 002 4012 100 
12 Dessert Forks 1 40/1 10 0] 12 OL ipo 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 4 0/1 10 01 12 O11 15 0 
12 TeaSpoons ........-- 0160/1 O01 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bowls.. [0 10 0/0 12 00 12 Ol 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ..........|}0 600 800 800 90 
1 GravySpoon .......... 0 660 90010 009 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ../0 34/0 400 4010 46 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bl..... }0 180 200 20/0 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ../0 260 360 83860 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. jl 4 ol 10 01 10 OL 10 0 
1 Butter Knife .......... 0 260 400 5610 60 
1 Soup Ladle ... . /0 10 00 12 00 16 Olo 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 0 33/0 460 460 50 
DOR ccncsnesesee 9 19 9'12 9 013 9 0114173 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers 
and Corner Dishes, Crue€ and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 
the patent process. 
C=. warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’s, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 

















of the sales. een 
meet 's8'Tt iCarv'rs 
Ivory Handles, Kniv’'s) Kniv's per 
per per | pair 
Dozen. | Dozen. — 
8. d.}ed.| 6 d. 
34 inch ivory handles..........++ 12 6 96 46 
st inch fine ivory handles......+-| 15 0 | 116] 4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles ....| 18 0 | 140 5 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 24.0 | 18 0 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules} 50 0 | 430/17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, } 250 | 190 76 
ANY PALLELM woe. . ee ceseeee ence 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 84 0 | 540/21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks per Dozen. s djs. df} s. da 
White bone handles .........+++./-11 0 86 26 
Ditto balance handles............ 210/170 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| 170 | 140] 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 12 0 90 3 0 











The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bed is, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 





and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


The BENEFACTOR of the SKIN. 
MeLLARD'S PERFUMED 
SULPHUR SOAP. 

No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by all 
Medical men as an infullible means of preserving the 
skin in perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are used 
Most effectually in all cases of cutaneous eruptions.— 

&t the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, W., 
and by all Chemists.—Pamphlets post free. 


4 PERFECT CURE FOR TENDER FEET. 

Pm ANGUS SLEIGH'’S * 

SALVE o PED E §,” 

is a sure remedy for nearly all ailments 

of the feet. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers in bottles 
4s. 6d. each. 

Wholesale, A. Siz16H,13 Little Britain; and all Patent 

cine Vendors, 














ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl New- 
man yard, London. 


YSPEPSIA —MORSON'S 
PEVSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 
for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion 
Manufactured by T. M“’RSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W C., in bottles at 3s.. 
5s., and 10s. each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 








NOTHER TESTIMONIAL to Dr. 
Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers.—From Mr. Clifton, 45 

Fieet street, Bury, Feb. 2, 1863. “I have great pleasure 
in recommending the Wafers, knowing that they are a 
sure remedy, &c.” They give instant relief and « rapid 
cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all 
disorders of the throat and lungs. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price ls. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by 
all druggists. 





J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
* fur GREENHOUSES. 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London, 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for CONSERVATORIES, 
Plans and estimates post free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for FORCING-HOUSES and PITS. 
Plans and estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
* for ORCHARD HOUSES. 
Plans aud estimates on ~~ 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for BATHS and DRYING-CLOSEIS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 

















JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
. for HALLS and BILLIARD-ROOMS. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
* for OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, and 
i WORKSHOPS. 
Plans and Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
J. for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and SCHOOLS. 
Estimates gratis. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for LECTURE-HALLS, READING-ROOMS, &c. 
Estimates on application. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
e for COACH-HOUSES and HARNESS-KOOMS. 
Estimates free. 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
* Best Material, Moderate Charges, and, when 
fixed by J. Jones's men, the Effectual Workiug Guaran- 

















6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

@ being Always in Stock can, ata very short notice, 

be Sent to any Part, and men to fix the same if required 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 


J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
® for EVERY PURPOSE, delivered Free to any 
Station in England, or Fixed Complete in any Part of the 
World. 








6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 
JONES’S HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
@ Prices and Illustrated Catalogues, or Plans and 


Estimates Gratis and Post Free, 
6 Bankside, Southwark, London. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peaatns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Prarins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—The Knife Superseded.—All afflicted with 
ulcers, diseases of the boues, and inflammations of the 
joints, should read this testimonial to the curative powers 
of these healing and purifying remedies. “Mr. John 
Allen, 17 Denmark street, Leicester, sulfered severely 
from @ bad foot for three years, during which long 
period he was under surgical treatment without any 
perceptible benefit. He resolutely objected to ampata- 
tion, which seemed the only course open tll he provi- 
dentially tried Holloway’s remedies; these gave him 
great relief, and at last completely cured him.” Spots, 
blemishes, sores, aud skin disorders, arising from impo- 
verished blood or a reckless course of life, may be re- 
moved by the judicious use of Holloway's Oin tment and 
Pills. 
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HE BRITISH and CALIFORNIAN 


BANKING COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital, £2,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £50 each. 
First issue, 20,000 Shares. 

Deposit, £1 per Share on application, and £1 10s. on al- 
lotment, with a further sum of £2 10s. per Share 
within fourteen days thereafter. 

It is not intended to call up more than £25 per Share. 
Calis not to exceed £2 103. per Share, at intervals of 
three months. 

—— will be given to Shareholders in any future 
ssue. 

Directors. 

Sir Henry E. F. Young, C.B., late Governor of Tasmania 
and formerly of South Australia. 

William Nicol, Esq., M.P., Director of the London and 
County Bank. 

Hugh C. E. Childers, Fsq., M.P., Director of the London 
and County Bank. 

George Young, Esq., Director of the City Bank. 

Andrew Lawrie, Ksq., Director of the City Bank. 

Colonel James Holland, Director of Agra aud United 
Service Bank, 

P. G. Vander Byl, Esq. (Messts. Vander Byl and Co., 
Cape Town.) 

Frederick Harrison, Esq., Director of the London and 
South American Bank. 

Richard B. Wade, Esq., Director of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England. 

William Tabor, Esq., Director of the Imperial Bank. 

William J. Maxwell, Esq., Director of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England. 

George Campbell, Esq. (Messrs. H. N. Dickson and Co., 
London, and Dickson, De Wolf, and Co., San Fran- 
cisco.) 

George EK. Scaramanga, Esq. (Messrs. Scaramanga 
Brothers, London and New York.) 

Robert Rodgers, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Rodgers and Co., 
Liverpool, and Rodgers, Meyer, and Co., San Fran- 


cisco.) 
BANKERS. 
The London and County Bank, Lombard street, and its 
Branches. 


The City Bank, Threadneedle street, and 34 Old Bond 
street. 

The Bank of Liverpool, for Liverpool. 

The National Provincial Bank of England for Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other Branches. 

The Agra and United Service Bank for India and China. 

The Bank of Australasia for Australiaand New Zealand. 

Mons. Pierre Rodoconachi for Paris. 

Sovicrrors. 

Messrs. Wilkinson, Stevens, aid Wilkinson, 4 Nicholas 
lane, Lombard street. 

Mesers. Atchison and Hathaway, 14 Bedford row. 

BRoxeERs. 

Messrs. Mullens, Ma:shzl!l, and Daniell, 3 Lombard 
street, London. 

Messrs. Bates and Riddelsdell, 26 Throgmorton street, 
London. 

Messrs. Huggins and Rowsell, 1 Threadneedle street. 

Messrs. Taunton and Co., Liverpool aud Manchester. 

SecretTany—Samuel Maguus, Esq. 


Temporary Offices: London Financial Association 
(Limited), No. 1 Threadneedle street. 


The London Financial Association (Limited) invite 
subscriptions for the Capital Stock of the British and 
Californian Banking Company (Limited). 

This Bauk is established to supply those facilities 
which the greatand increasing trade of California im- 
peratively requires. It is remarkable that while British 
capital hes been seeking investment in Joint-Stock 
Banking operations in every part of the world, California 
has been hitherto overlooked. This omission has excited 
no little surprise on the part of the merchants and 
traders of that State, and the establishment of this Bank 
will be eagerly hailed by them. 

A large field of operations will be open to this 
institution. The yield of the gold-fields is above 
£8,000,000 per annum, and is steadily increasing. Sil- 
ver mines discovered about four years ago in the new 
territory of Nevada are now producing £200,000 sterling 
per month. Great progress has been made in agricul- 
ture, and instead of importing grain, as the gold colonies 
of Australia do, California exports largely. The popula- 
tion of the State exceeds 500,000, exclusive of the 
Chinese and Indians, and is on the increase. 

Applications for Shares must be made in the form at- 
tached tothe full Prospectus, which may be obtained at 
the Offices of the London Financial Association (Limi- 
ted), of the Brukers, or of the Bankers. 


NOTICE. 
T= BRITISH and CALIFORNIAN 
BANKING COMPANY (Limited). 

In consequence of a decision of the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange, requiring that the payment of £4 per 
share should be made in one sum, the Directors will not 
demand from all;tees the £1 10s. per share (spaci- 
fied iu Os pears as being first payable) before the 
payment of the £2 10s. per share, but the whole £4 per 
share in one sum will be required to be paid on or be. 
fore the 11th of March next 

The List of Applications for Shares in this Bank will 
be positively closed in London at ‘I'wo o'clock on Satur- 
day, the 2¥th inst.; and in the provinces aad abruad 
on Monday next, the 22nd inst. 

The Directors will meet for allotment of shares on 
Thursday, the 25th Febcuary. 

By order of the Directors, 

Feb. 17, 1864. SAMUKL MAGNUS, Secretary. 

PRAZIL and RIVER PLATE 
STEAMERS. 





KEPLER 


Pe Carrull, 
COPERNICUS, 


Godsve. 


COTTISH NATIONAL 


T HE §S 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1841. 


Head Office, 22 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
Loudon Branch—69 Lombard street. 
Cuarraman or Evtnpurch Boarp—The Right Honour- 
able CHARLES LAWSON, Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh. 
Lonpon Boarp. 
H. J. P. Woodhead. Esq. (Messrs. Woodhead and Co.) 
Jas, F. Wilkinson, Esq. (Managing Director Juint-Stock 
Discount Company). s 
James Watson, Isq. (Messrs James Nisbet and Co.) 
Thomas Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Barron aud Smith.) 


NEW FEATURE IN LIFE ASSURANCE —ANNUI- 
TIES AND INSURANCE COMBINED. 

Some persons may desire to secure at a moderate rate 
of premium an Annuity to a Wife in case of her sur- 
viving her husband, and at the same time to preserve an 
advantage for other heirs, should the wife die before her 
husband. 

The Directors of the Scottish National Insurance Com- 
pany are prepared accordingly to issue Policies at their 
ordinary rates of premium, providing at the death of the 
husband :— 

lst. An Annuity to his Wife should she be alive at his 
death, varying ac cording to ages; together with 

2ad. A fixed sum payable to his children, or other 
heirs, if his wife should have died before him. 

The following Table indicates the rates of combined 
Annuities and Assurances which can be secured at the 
Company's Ord.uary premiums. 

Annuity to Wife should she survive her husband, com- 
bined with assurance of £100 to other heirs at his 
death, should his wife die before him. 



































Ages of Annual Annuity to 
Husband. Wife. Premium. Wife. 

20 20 £117 6 £512 0 
25 20 228 610 6 
25 619 6 

30 20 290 6 8 6 
25 618 6 

30 79 0 

35 20 215 0 6 5 6 
25 616 6 

3) 780 

35 8 0 6 

40 20 34 6 616 
25 611L 0 

30 7 2 6 

35 715 6 

40 8il 0 

45 20 314 0 517 0 
25 6 60 

30 617 0 

35 710 6 

40 8 6 6 

45 960 

50 20 486 512 6 
25 610 

30 611 6 

35 746 

40 800 

45 900 

50 10 5 6 














Example.—A gentleman in his 30 th year, by paying 
£2 9s. yearly, can secure to his wife, now aged 25, an 
annuity of £6 18s. 6d., if she survives him, or a payment 
of £100 to his children, or other heirs, if his wife has died 
before him. 

The annuities payable at other ages than those in the 
above table may be learned on application. All branches 
of Life Assurance business trausacte |. 

JOHN M. M'CANDLISH, Manager. 
ALEX. H. WHYLT, London Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadnocedle street, Loudon. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than those of many other Old- 
established Offices, and Iusurers are fully protected 
from all risk by an ample Guarantee Fund in addition to 
the accumuluted funds derived from the investments of 
Premiums. 
Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per ceut., of the protits, accordiug to the conditions 
Contained in the Society's Prospectus. 
The Profits of this Society are divided every five years ; 
and Policies effectel before Midsummer, 14 55, will par 
ticipate at the next division. 
No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeonanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 








Society. JAME3 HARRIS, Actuary. 
BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 


Cornhill and Charing Cross, Lon ton. 
Hstablished !803, 
Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling, 
All paid up and invested, thereby alfordiug full security. 
SHEFFIELD Nreave, Esq., Chairman. 
WiiiiaM Denr, isq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Geo, Cane Gyn, Ksq., M.P., Treasurer. 





99 tons register .. Captain 
‘ * 
?, 


GALILEO .,. 
HERSCHEL ee ” 
NEWTON .. : 
PTOLEMY .. ; } Building. 
The KEPLER will be despatched from Liverpool on 
Wednesday, the 6ih Apri’, for Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Monte Vide», and Buenos Ayres (calling at Lisbon). Has 
good accom nodation for passengers, } 
Apply to Lamporr and Hour, 21 Water street, | 
Liver} ool. 


Johnson. 
Bogart. 


” ” 


5 
I ” 
1 ’ 


A Boxvs Drivrston will shortly be declared on GLone 
Prorit-Sca.e Life Policies, fur the Five Years ending 
1863. 

All Descriptions of Fire, Lire, and ANNurry Business 
transacted. 

MERCANTILE INSURANCES AT THE RepucED Rares. 

Claims liberally aud promptly settled; aud losses 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. 

During the last Ten Years the Fine Insurance Dury 


paid by the Globe has iucreased from £35,754 to £47,456. 


nie 
STRALIAN MORTGA 
and FINANCE COMPANY te EAN 
First Capital, £500,000, 4 
Directors, 
Nicholson, | Henry J 
) Stuart Lana eh 
T. M. Mackay, Esq, 
Edward Tootal, g 


"Av 


Sir Charles 


Bart. 
| Alderman W. A. Rose, 
MP. 


David Aitchison, Esq. 


Sir Hen 
John Allnutt, Esq. KCMG- D, Wag 
| James Caird, Esq., M.P. 


Sir Henry 
John Gillespie, Esq. C.B. y E. Fox Young, 
Bankers—Measrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co, 1, 


01 
Svlicitors—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton and don, 
Victoria street, Westminster Abbey, Cos 





The company has now commenced busin, 
prepared to receive money On deposit as agen pet 
vestment on behalf of the lenders on Mortzage of be 
Estate in Australia fur fixed periods of years, and ea 
rally to transact financial business in connection “at 
the Avstralian Colonies. ma 

Interest at the rate of £6 per cent per an 
allowed by the Company on deposit forthe firstan gue 
(the time required for tran-mission and investmeayey 
will be guaranteed by the Company at the rate of pn 
cent, per — S ae Period of 
loau, payable half-yearly at the Com " 
London. PADY's off ig 

The lender will have the option hereafter of ¢: 
his securities for the Company's Debentures if p 
with Coupous for Interest attached. 

Full particulars of the terms upon which Deposity 
be received and Investments made, may be Obtained oy 
application, either personally or by lettar, at the Com. 
pany’s temporary Offices, 132 Gresham House, Ou 
Broad street, E.C. HENRY N. LONG, Se, 

> a ae 
LEXANDRA PARK COMPANy 
(Limited). 
Registered under “ The Companies’ Act, 1963.” 

The Alexandra Park is situated 15 miuutes from Lg, 
don, contains 480 acres of well-timbered and b 
undulating land, 200 of which will be laid out ag 
Park, and the remainder s ld for building purpose, 

Share Capital, £500,009, in 50,000 “A” Shares ang 
50,0,0 “B”" Shares of £5 each. Debenture Capital, 
£300,000. 

The Debenture Capital has been created pringj 
for the purpose of paying for the Estates, and for thy 

urchase of the Iatervational Exhibition Building ¢ 

862, now erecting in the Park by Messrs. Kelk anf 
Lucas, contractors ; and it is anticipated that the whol 
of this capital will be redeemed by the sale of the sy. 
plus lauds. 

The holders of ‘A Shares aie entitled to dividem 
out of the net divisible pi ofits of the company, at thems 
of 7 per cent. per annum, and of 1-5th of the hare 
profits iu priority to and before payment of any di 
to the holders of ‘“‘B” Shares, The holders of “} 
Shares then receive all the remaining divisible profited 
thecompany. ‘The original allottee of five “A "Si 
so long as he shall retain them, will be entitled to, 
season ticket, admitting the holder to the Park anf 
Building, when the same are open to the public, bu 
subject to the rules and regulations of the company, 
which ticket will be forwarded on the payment forall 
ment. 

£1 per share to be paid on app'ication aud £1 on 
allotment. 








DiREcTors. 

Chairman—The Right Hon. The Lord Fermoy, MP, 

5 Pembridge square, Bayswater, W. 

Deputy Chairmau—Lightly Simpson, E-q., 25 Gowe 
street, W.C. 

John Everitt, Esq., 18 Tokenhouse yard, F.C. 

F. Cotton Finch, Esq., Tudor House, Blackheath park, 


S.E. 
William T. Makins, Esq., 2 Pembridge villas, Baye 

water, W. 
The Honourable Joho C. W. Vivian, 14 Belgnw 
square, W. 
Solicitor—H. Wellington Vallance, Esq., 12 Tokenbous 
yard, London, E.C. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and 


Co., 54 Lombard street, E.C. 
Eaq., 4 Bank Chamber, 


Broker—George W. Shirreff, 
Lothbury. 

General Manager—John C. Deane, Esq. 
Avupitors—John Young, Esq. (Firm of Coleman, Tw. 
quand, and Co.), Tokenhouse yard, E.C.; Co 
Walford, Esq. (Chalwick and Walford), Great George 
street, Westmiuster. 

Secretary—Mr. F. K. Parkinson. 

Offices—No. 12 Tokenhouse yard, London, E.C. 
The Directors having disposed of the “B" Shares, sd 
a large portion of the “ A" Shares having been allocated 
in the part purchase of the estate and in the erection of 
the building and the other works contracted for, propow 
to allot 10,000 “ A” Shares to the public. 
Prospectuses and form of application for shares will 
be forwarded by the Secretary, Broker, or Baukers, 00 
app ication. 
CAUTION. —CHLORODYNE.—CHANCERY SUITE. 
HLOROD YN E.—Before Vice-Cha- 
cellor Sir W. P. WOOD.—On January 11 it was 
clearly proved before the Court, by affidavits from 
eminent Hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE was the original Inventor and Dis 
Coverer of a remedy well-known as CHLORODYNE= 
See Times, January 12th, 18¢4. 
The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using 807 
compound called by the same name, as the spuriods 
compounds wre totally deficient of the active principle 
and fuil to afford the curative effects of the origi 





and genuine, viz., that known as “Dr. J. coLLls 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.” CHLORODYNE, 
which is so extensively used in nearly all the Hospi 
at home and abroad, is unquestionably the most elticas 
cious and trustworthy of any medicine in use for Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, Cramps 
Spasni, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or home sho 
be wituout it. Numerous testimonials accompany each 
botue, Svle Manufacturer, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 


33 Great Russel! street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 43. 6d. 
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EASTERN RAILWAY 

HE CREAT PANY. 

A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
stock. 


fouR AND 
t Eastern Railway Company are prepared to 


The Gres! jons for sums of £100, or b pey of 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 











weeive apiesrceled under the powers of their Act OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
tiga bearing # fixed Preferential interest of 44 Per | “<7 PRs GLASS CHANDELIERS 
Wag a per 02007 pom tho dete of prguant. O Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lastres, for Gas 
mm, Interest commences a wh scott = epteatey and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 
Applications to be made eithe - > Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
. tp the undersigned. J. B. OWEN, Secretary. Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. J 
te Terminus, Feb., 1864. All articles marked in plain figures. 
0% Bishopse®' Or 1 Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 
REAT EASTERN RAILWAY | Presents. 
4 iy COMPANY. Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
a in °T, PREFERENCE SHARES. LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
Rey FIVE PER | scar astern Railway Company BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
on aatien that in accurdance with the Act, the | Bfoad street. Established 1807. 
e9 103. per Share is payable or. or before 
ll be - oa serd Fobronry, 1864, at the Union Bank CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 
y TUESD. Princes street, Mansion House, london, or | Offley and Cockburn’s Port, 40s.; Sherries 
And —_ Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67 Lombard street, from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 
‘4 ota talien of Gefate toon To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
for the c . 
tia Itwill bo Deto the Baukers at the time of making pay- MPERIAL WINE COM PAN Y, 
ae order to have the receipt properly filled up. which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
iy Ses Dive por Cont interest will be paid on the Ist of public at reasonable prices. 
Mareh and on the 1st of September in each year. CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
ec entan Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
vil y , Export and Borriine VauLTs—15 John street, Crutched 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, 4th February, 1854. 


—— 


} ERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
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BOARD.—ALBERT DOCK WAREHOUSES.— 
Wanted, for the Superintendence of Albert Dock Ware- 
houses, a Person practically ecquainted with the efficient 
and economical employment of labour, in discharging the 
cargoes of Ships, receiving, weighing, storing, and de- 
livering the same. The salary will be £400 per annum, 
with aresidence. Applications, stating age, and enclos- 
T testimonials of ability and character, must be sealed, 
— to the Chairman of the Committee of the 
, Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, endorsed ** Albert 
Dock Warehouses,” and be sent, under cover, to the 
, Secretary not later than Thursday, the 10th prox To 
: prevent inconvenience and expense to persons residing 
1 ata distance, and to render unnecessary, at present, any 
application, the Committee propose, in the first 
: , to examine the applications aud testimonials, 
| and to select such as, in their judgment, shall appear to 
them to be most eligible, and then to invite the parties 
toa personal interview, on @ day to be fixed upon, and 
will pay the travelling expenses of those who may not 
pert mf obtaining the appointment. The applications 
and testimonials of such applicants as may not appear 
to the Committee to be eligible for the appointment will 
be returned to the respective parties.—Further partiou- 
lars may be obtained upon application, by letter, to the 
undersigned —By order, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock Office, Liverpool, February 12th, 1864. 


T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
$4 Abehurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of England ; Alliance Bank of I.ondon and 
Liverpool (limited); Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 
the Union Bank of London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at ca:] and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 








ours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








AGENTS REQUIRED. 
TH ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 


PANY is prepared to entertain applications for 
Agency Appointments from gentlemen having com- 
mand of Fire and Life Business. 

The “Royal” has always been conspicuous for its 
liberality and promptitude n the settlement of claims. 
Its Annual Income isnow over. £500,000 
And its Funds in hand exceed .. £1,000,000 
Transfers of Policies from other Companies received 
Without charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 
Address, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 


Royal Insurance Company, 29 Lombard street. 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
Universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
estion, aud as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
» more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
» im a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
Strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. . 











Friars, E.C,, London, 





AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
- BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1851), 
is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. Ia 
French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in @ case, 393., railway 
carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 
Henny Brert and Co., Old Furnival's Distillery, Holborn, 
K.C,, and 30 Regent street. Established 1529, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 





HE CITY MERCANTILE CLUB and 
DINING HALL COMPANY (Limite 4). 
(Incorporated uuder the Companies’ Act, 1862.) 
Capital, £80,000, In 8,000 Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit, £1 per Shave on application, and £1 on allot- 


ment. 
Should no allotment be made the deposit will be 
returned in full. 
, Directors. 

Captain Capel Coape, Army and Navy Club. 
Johu Salusbury Davenport, Esq. (Deputy Commissary 

General), Clarendon Lodge, Brigtiton. 
Thomas Shana Derham, Esq., of the firm of Wilkinson 

and Co., Flax Spinners, Leeds. 
a Augustus Legg, Esq., the Willows, South Nor- 


wood, 

Thomas Hardwick, Esq., Moorland terrace, Leeds. 

Thomas King, Esq., St. Paul's grove, Canonbury. 

David Fraser Luckie, Esq. (Director of the City and 
County Assurance Company), 26 Ashley place, Victoria 
street, Westininster. 

Captain Arthur Palliser, Oriental Club, London. 

Johu Theodoridi, Esq. Merchant, Great Winchester 
street, Old Broad street, City. 

With power to add to their number. 


BANKERS, 
The London and County Bank, Lombard street, City, 
and Hanover square. 
Sovicrrors. 

Messrs. Tippetts and Son, 2 Sise lane, Bucklersbury, City: 
Messrs. Upton and Yewdall, Leeds, 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs. Johnston, Cooper, Wintle, and Co., 5a Lothbury, 
H. W. Blackburn, Esq., Bradford. 
Broxer.—Alfred Ashton, Esq., 75 Ol Broad street. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. J. W. Tempest, 
Temporary Uffices—24 Bucklersbury (two doors from 
the Mansion House). 

In introducing the City Mercantile Club and Dining 
Hall Company to the public the Directors have pleasure 
in knowing that they are supplying a great public waut, 
it being universally vamitted that 

A Club etageed to the constantly increasing growth 
and requi s of the cial aud mercantile 
world of the City of London, and 

A higher class public dining and refreshment hall, are 
greatly wanted. 

The Club, with its private dining, reading, and smokin, 
rooms for the exclusive use of members, will be couduc 
under the management of a committee, strictly upon the 
principles of similar establishments, with a small 
eutrance fee and subs:ription, and a moderate diuing- 
room turiff, adapted to the views of men of the 

cial world. The establishment will contain from 








AUSAGE-MAKING and MINCING 
MACHINES, for Families, Hotels, Pastrycooks, 
Butchers, Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, &c. Small 
Mincers for the fp ion of Indigestion ; Mills for 
coffee, pepper, spice, &c.,for family use. Rotary Knife- 
cleaners of superior quality. 

S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour street, London. First-class Silver Prize 
Medalawarded. Price-lists and testimonials forwarded 
on application. 


A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 
QOsr MARING on a small scale may be 


tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCERINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- 
not be obtained from any other washing powder. The use 
of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, and does not in the slightest way 
injure either the hands orskin. Manufactory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London E. 
EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE aud FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's bill, 
Birmingham. 
fg & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street (Established, 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, 
by which a GUM-COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is 
substituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents 
generajly used. By this system all Stumps and Loose 
Teeth are carefully protected, avoiding extraction or any 
painful operation. They are self-adhesive, defy detec- 
tion, and insure an amount of comfort hitherto unat- 
tainable without the use of metals and uusighdy liga- 
tures. Consultation free. Teeth from 53 Sets, 5, 7, 
10 and 15 Guineas, For the efficacy and success of this 
system vide ‘* Lancet,’ No connection with any oue of 
the Baume name. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, " 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, iguite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
hosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
be only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 




















OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by -i-y 
Cough Lozenges. Which are daily recommended by the 
faculty—testimonials from the most eminent of whom 
may be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and 
convenient remedy for cough and all disorders of the 
lungs, chest, and throat. 
Sold in boxes, Js. 14d.; and tins, 28. 9d, 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by ‘f. Keatixe, Cvemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London. Sold retail by all druggists, &c. 








30 to 40 bed-rooms, 

Holders of ten shares and upwards will (subject to 
the ballot) be admitted to the bership of the Club, 
without entrance fee. 

The public dining halls will be upon a scale worthy of 
the City, and capable of comparison with any establish- 
ment on the Continent. 

The Directors have carefully considered the probable 
profits and returns of this undertaking, and their most 
moderate calculations show a dividend of from 90 to 40 
per cent. 

The Directors congratulate themselves on having 
secured the invaluabl peration of several geutiemen 
whose a knowledge and experience will be truly 
desirable. 

In consequence of a large amount of shares having 
been already applied for (and a most ———- number 
of applications made for club bership) the Di 3 
are compelled to add that the list of applications for 
shares can remain open for a limited period only. In 
the meantime applications for the unallotted shares must 
be made to the Solicitors or y; the required 
deposit having been previously paid to the Bankers of 
the Company. 

The Articles of Association can be seen st the Com- 
pany’s offices. 


J. and D. NICOLLS, COURT 

@ TAILORS.—Guinea Waterproof Tweed Over- 

coats may be obtained at their Establishments, 114, 

116, 118, and 120, Regent street; 22 Coruhill, London ; 

and 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or of their Agents 
throughout the country. 


TMPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
Managers: Messrs. E. Fatconer and F. B. 
CuaTrerron.—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, the 
Comedy of THK MAN OF THE WORLD. Messrs. 
Phelps, G. Neville, Barrett; Misses Atkinson, R. Leclereq, 
and Murray; and oun Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the New Serio-Comic Drama, by Edmund Falconer, en- 
titled NIGHT AND MORN. Characters by Messrs, Phelps, 
Barrett, Raynor, Fitzjames, &c., Misses RK Lecleroq, 
Atkinson, and Heath. After which, theGREAT DRUR 
ANE ANNUAL, in the form of a GRAND COMIC 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD, THE 
SAILOK, the Great Roe of the Diamond Valley, and the 
Seven Wonders of the World. The extensive and mag- 
niticent scenery, by Mr. William Beverley; Characters 
in the Opening by Messrs. Neville, Fitzjames, Tom 
Matthews, and Master Percy Roselle, Misses E. Weston, 
Coventry, Rose Leclercq, Cicely Nott, and Miss Lizzie 
Wilmore, Harlequinade:—Clowns, Harry Boleno and 
C. Lauri. Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J, 
Morris. Harlequins, Messrs, J. Cormack and 8. Saville. 
Columbines, Madame Boleno aud the Misses Guanis. 
—Prices as usual. Box-office open from 10 ull 5 daily. 


IOLYTECH NIG 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

Varied, novel, and pleasing Lectures and Eater- 
tainments. The Pretty fairy tale; of “The Beauty 
and the Beast,” desigued by Messrs. Hine and O'Con- 
nor, and executed by Messrs. Childe and Hill, will 
include all the optical contrivances for which the 
institution is celebrated; also, Three Grand Spectral 
or Ghost Sceues and the illuminated and chro- 
matic fountain. Gaston Murray, will tell the Story. 
The music by Mr. KE. Frewin, and select band. Lecture 
by Professor J. H. Pepper, eutitied ** Burning to Death 
and Saving from Death,” in which a young lady clothed 
in incombustible muslin will walk through the flames, 
Recent Discoveries in Electricity, by J. L. King, Esqe 
Exhibition of the improved Chinese Fireworks§ Open 
12 till 5 aud 7 till 10 o'clock, 
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Just published, price One Shilling, 


\ R. KINGSLEY and Dr. NEWMAN; 
eS a Correspondence on the Question whether Dr. 
Newman Teaches that Truth is no Virtue? Edited by 


J. H. Newman, D.D. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





JOHNSON’'S DICTIONARY, by Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 
On Monday, the 29th instant, will be published, Part c. 
to be continued Monthly, and completedin 36 Parts, 


price 3s. 6d. each, forming ‘'wo Volumes quarto, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By R. G.Larsam, M.A., M.D., 
¥-.R.S., &e., Inte Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 


Author of “The English Language,” &c. Founded on 
that of Dr. SamvuEs. Jounson, a8 edited by the Rev. H. 
J. Topp, M.A. With numerous Emendations and 
Additions. 

London: Lonoman and Co. and the other Paorrie- 
TORS. 
NEW and COMPLETED EDITION of ARNOTT'S 

PHYSICS. 
Now ready, Part L., in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
LEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, written for General Use in Plain 

or Non-technical Language. By New Arnott, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, 
Member of the Senate of the University of London. 
Sixth Editiou, thoroughly revised, and containing in 
the Second Part (to be published in October next, price 
10s. 6d.) the new completing chapters on Electricity and 
Astronomy, with an Outline of Popular Mathematics. 
London: Lonemax, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LAURIE’S GRADUATED ENGLISH READING 
BOOKS. 











The Course complete in five Books, price 103. bound. 


HE GRADUATED SERIES of 

READING-LESSON BOOKS, with Explanatory 

Notes, adapted a8 a Progressive Course of Reading, for 

all Classes of English S-hools, Institutions, and Families, 

Edited by J. 8. Laure, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools. P 
s d, 


Book the First, 192 pages, Sixth Edition .... 1 0 

Book the Second, 254 pages, Sixth Fdition .. 1 

Book the Third, 312 pages, Sixth Edition .... 2 0 

Book the Fourth, 44) pages, Sixth Edition .. 2 

Book the Fifth, 496 pages, Second Edition .. 3 0 

LAURIE’S FIRST STEPS to READING, 
introductory to above, Part I, 3d. Part 11, 6d. Com- 
plete, 10d. cloth. 

Of this Series of Reading- | for special highest classes 
Lesson Books upwards of | in large schools. It should 
60,000 Volumes have al-| be observed that the Re- 
ready been Sold. First| vised Code by no means 
Steps corresponds with | discourages the attainment 
Standard I. of the Revised | of results in excess of those 
Code; Book I. with Stand- | for which the capitation 
ard II.; Book IJ. with } grant is c’aimed. 

Standard III. and 1V.;| “Mr. Laurie’s excellent 
Book ILJ. with Standard | ‘Graduated Series of Read- 
V.; Book 1V. with Standard | ing-Lesson Books’ has met 
VL; and Book V. supplies | greatand well-deserved suc- 
suitable elementary reading | cess.”—Athenzum. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





This day is published, price One Shilling. 
P O L A N D. 
By An Erontan. 
Macmictan and Ce., London and Cambridge, 





This day is published, limp cloth, ls. 6d. 
CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINA- 
TION, concerning the APOSTLES’ CREED. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Census 1861, fifth Thousand, 1s. 6d. sewed, or 23. cloth. 


RITISH EMPIRE.—Part I.—Census | 

of England and Wales, compiled from Official 

Returns. By C. A. Coxe, of the Register-General’s 
Office. 

“ Readable, and easy of reference.”—Odserver. 

“ A work easy of reference and full of the most inter- 
esting details.” —Reader. 

“This rich store of information about our own native 
land may be had for eighteenpence.”"—Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper. 

“A very readable and interesting volume." —Builder. 

“The information is valuable and amusing.”—Ziius- 
trated Times. 

Lovdon: Harrison, bookseller to her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Privce of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 


LWAYS ADMIRABLY GOOD, 
Debrett’s Peerage is better than ever in this its 
latest issue—Sun. DEBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, for 1864, price 7s. 
Under the revision and correction of the Nobility. 
Bosworth and Harrison, booksellers to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, Regent street; Dean, Ludgate hill. 











CRADOCK’'S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH GUY’S 
BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 

UY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. With Numerous Engravings from W. 
Harvey's designs. The New Edition, 12mo., price 1s. 6d. 
cloth, 
London: Crapock and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY'S GEOGRAPHY. 
1 UY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; to 
which is now added PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
The 27th Edition, revised, enlarged, and thoroughly 
corrected, by Wittiam Cooke Srarrorp. Illustrated 
with Seven Maps, royal 18mo., price 3s. red. 
London : Crapockand Co.; Wurrrakenr and Co. ; and 
Suspxiy, Mansa, and Co. 
“CRADOCK'S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY'S ARITHMETIC. 
UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; 
with the First Question of every Series in each 
Rule worked at length. A New Edition, corrected and 
thoroughly revised, 12mo., 2s. cloth. 
London: Crapock and Co.; Smpxry, MARSHALL, 
and Co. 


THROWER'S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
Witu1am Trower, Arithmetical Master in the 


English Department of the Free Grammar School of 
King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Edition, 
12mo., 23. cloth. 











Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 
8vo., 3s. Gd. cloth. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, andCo. Birmingham : 
H. Wrieut. 
D* PORQUET'’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS :— 
DE PORQUET’S SPANISH TRESOR. 3s. 6d. 
PORTUGUESE TRESOR. 3s. 6d. 
GERMAN TRESOR. 3s. 6d. 
SPANISH PHRASEOLOGY. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK, 3s. 6d. 
FOREIGN READY-RECKONER of Coins, Weights, 
and Measures. 2s. éd. 
London: Simpxrx, MarsHatt, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavistock 
street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, the 36th thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
K Comprising Receipts for the Kconomie avd 
Judicious Preparation of every meal of the day, and for 
the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALExIs 
Soyer. With Illustrations on wood, &c. 

* Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Lancet. 

Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15s. cloth, 

London: Sipxrtn, Marswary, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





COMPLETION of PERRY'S HISTORY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Now ready, in 8vo., price 21s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, from the Death of Elizabeth to the 
Present Time. By the Rev Geo. G Perry, M.A., Rector 
of Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Vol, ITI. completing the Work. 


Also, 
VOLUMES L. and IL., price 21s. each. 
London: Sacunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, 
Vv. 





Ready this day, 3 vols. demy 8vo., cloth £1 11s. 6d. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION, with 
Index, of MOTLEY'S RISE of the DUTCH 

REPUBLIc. Uniform with the “ History of the Nether- 
lands.” 
Bickers and Soy, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 


. 
| | eat sur LORIENT. Mice. 
Levy and Co., Paris. 

“ Un des livres les plus remarquables qui ait jamais 
paru sur l'Orient."—Revue Biographique. 





Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


NEW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 
tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 





ATER for JERUSALEM. — The 
“BUILDER” of THIS DAY Contains: Fine 
Engraving of Elaborate Ironwork Tomb, designed by H. 
Shaw—Engravings of Bristol Cathedral—Articles on the 
Supply of Water for Jerusalem—The late Leo von 
Klenze of Munich—Madness in Middlesex—The Study 
of Antiquities—Vandyck in Englund—Notes from Strat- 
ford-ou-Avon, and various other papers, with all the Art 
and Sanitary News of the Week. 4d, or by post, 5d. 1 
York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 





JDAPER, PENS, INK, and every other 
requisite fur the Writing table of thoroughly 
good quaiity. 
_Emity Fatrarciyt, Bookseller and Stationer, the 
Victoria Press, 14 Prinees street, Hanover square. 
Crest, Monograms, and Address Dies engraved in the 
best style. Envelopes and paper Carefully stamped, | 
plain, or in colours. | 





Cases. 


colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Joun Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


THE LONDON BOOK SoCcIEry 

Mudie's Library Messengers call on in 
exchange Books at the Residences of Supine de 
London Book Society, in every part of Londen: {the 
immediate neighbourhood. and the 

The supply of New Books to this, ag to 
partments of the Library, is in liberal Att 
demand, the preference being given to works of eer 
interest and value. Prospectuses will be f 
postage free, on application. arded, 


Caartes Epwarp Mopts, New Oxford street, 
aa London 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 

For a Consiaut Succession of the best Ny Books 
they appear, va s 
One Guinea TO OnE Hunprep Gotygas Axary 

According to the Number of Volumes copa 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Cuagtes EpwarD Mupre, New Oxford stree Londo 
City Office—4 King street, Chea ‘a 
Branch Establishments—Cross stieet, Manehester- 
and Temple street, Birmingham, " 
_— =. Eee 
HAYDN’S DATES 
ELEVENTH EDITION 
Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from 

the most authentic and recent records, i 

interesting to the Historian, Members of the 

Professions, Literary Institutes, Merchap 

General Readers. sal 
In One handsome Library Volume, beautifull 

in legible type, price 18s. cloth, 7 


DICTIONARY of DATES 

RELATING to ALL AGES aad NATIONS, i 
Universal Refereuce, Comprehending Remarkable Qp. 
currences, Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, Layy 
and Government of Countries—their progress in Ciyij. 
zation, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science—thgp 
Achievements, in Arms—and their Civil, Military, ang 
Religious Institutions, and particularly of the Britigh 
Empire. By JosermH Haypn, 

Eleventh Edition, revised and greaily enla 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, ASsistaut Secretary and Reeth 
the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street, W, 


T= NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

No. LXXIX., is now ready. 
ConrENTS. 

. The Country Life of England. 

Dynamical Theory of Heat. 

“ Bibliomanis.” 

Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. 

The Later Roman Epic—Statius’ Thebaid, 

- Kilmahoe: a Highland Pastoral, 

Renan's “ Vie de Jesus.” 

. Thackeray. 

Epmonston and Dove tas, Edinburgh. 














TUS Se BS pe 


On Friday, the 26zh inst., One Shilling (No. 5), Tee 

(FOSS RILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. : 

With an Illustration, by Frederick Walker, and a Por 


trait of the late Mr. Thackeray, Engraved ou Steel, from 
a Drawing by Samuel Laurence. 
CoNTENTs. 


Denis Duval. (With an Lilustration, and a Portrait of 
the Author.) 

Chapter IL—The Family Tree. 

@ I!.—The House of Saverne. 
»  IIL—The Travellers. 

The Two Aspects of History. 
The Theatre in China, 
Sentence of Death Recorded. 
The Sinall House at Allington. 
Chapter LV.—Not very fie fie after al’. 

ps LVL—Showing how Mr. Crosbie be 

came again a Happy Man. 
»  LVIL—Lilian Dale vanquishes be 
mother. 

Phosphorus and Civilization. 
The Fashion of Furniture. 
The Forest of Essex. 
Notes of the Late Campaign on the Punjaub Frontier. 
Margaret Denzil's History. (Annotated by her Husband) 
Chapter XIII.—Lisabeth's Letter. 

bat XIV.—The Parable of the Sword. 

ae XV.—Old Hopes and New. 

Smiru, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





To appear this day, Saturday, Feb. 20, price 6d., free y 


Post, 7d. 


TPHE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR 


Contents of First Number :—A Letter in Cypheraf 


Charles 1.—A Letter from Charles LIL. of Spain about 
Gibraltar—A Letter from Louis Philippe—Letters, &, 
from Rubens, Sydney Smith, Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Macready, Lablache, Mario, Rubiai, 
Grisi, &c.—A Letter of Count D’Orsay, and Sketch of 
Lord By: on, and Inedited Caricatures with Autograph 
by the late Mr. Thackeray. 


“The Autographic Mirror” will be published on tie 


1st, 10th, and 20th of every month. 


Temporary Office: 110 Strand, W.C. 





John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prinee of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, London. 





IBBERT TRUST.—TWO 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 


foundation after the next examination, provided thattwo 


4 _e candidates are declared by the Examiners to be d 


Seventh Edition, 10th thousand, price 2s. 6d, postfree, | ‘ 
52 stamps. 


ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to}; 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by 


Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la Char- 
lotte street, Fitzroy square. 

“Mr. Haunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable.""—Laneet. 


evidence of age, graduation, and other points, the 
By ‘Tuos, Hun, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the | culars of which may be obtained on applicatic 
Secretary of the Trust; and the names and addresses of 
all candidates must be sent to the Secretary at Univers 
Hall on or before October Ist. 


yualified. The next examination will be held # 


University Hall, Gordon square, London, on Mo! 


Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd days 
of November, 1864. Candidates must furnish ae 


m to 


CHARLES J, MURCH, Secretary. 





London: T. Ricuaups, 37 Great Queen street, 


University Hall, Gordon square, February 17th, 1666 
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CKAY'S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 
Just ready, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


nd res from the ANTIQUE and 
f HES from NATURE. By CHARLES 
sere LD., Author of ‘‘ Under Green Leaves,” 


Mace Smandrine, &e. 
. vol. post Bvo., eight Illustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
< |%, T1GER PRINCE: or, Adventures in 
ihe Wilds of Abyssinia. By WitLiam DaLTon. 
In 1 vol. post 8v0. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
4 from the DRAMA of EURO- 
peAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davrnrorr Apams. 
, by special perm: B 
Iu crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, 
of Wales. - price 7s. 6d. 
‘ + Lyricat Poems, Old and New. 
By Mantox F. Turrer, D.C.L. 
L In 12mo. cloth, on toned paper, price 53. 
LONSDALE: or, the Chain and 
: . By Exwa J. Wornorse, Author of 
. ie tat Kendrick,” “ Married Life,” &c 
Jn 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
| Twice LOST. A Novel in 1 vol. By 
the Author of “ Story of a Family,” “ Queen 
Isabel,” &c. 
Feap. 8v0., 78. 6d. cloth, lettered. 
NAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jera- 
slew. By Mrs. J. B. Wenn. New Edition, with 
Designs by Gilbert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 
Verve Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





cniesiatennapemons 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ TWICE LOST.” 

Just ready, and to be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
feap. cloth, price 12s. 


INNET’S TRIAL. A Tale. 
By 8. M., Author of “ Twice Lost,” &c., &c. 
Verve Baorzers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half moroceo, 12s.; 
morocco, 15s.; free by post. 

IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great origi- 

nality,..+++> Right nobly does the authcr discourse 

oa the crowded mysteries and many-coloured pheno- 

mena of existence.......- We can commend the 

volume as @ Vigorous, stimulating book.”—British 

Quarterly Review. 

“The reader will find in it much thought and much 

reading. There is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 

plenty to entertain.”—Jilustrated London News. 

“ Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, 

the third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Chris- 

tian, and a man of real science."—Morning Herald. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


HORTHAND. — Mr. F. PITMAN’S 
J NEW SHORTHAND CLASS. Names received 
at 20 Paternoster row.—Terms for the course, 7s. 6d. 
The Art taught personally, or by post, for £1 1s. 

London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








280 pp., 3s., free by post. 
GETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &c. 
“Cook needs it.”"—Spectator. 
London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


APITAL PUNISHMENT in 
) ENGLAND VIEWED as OPERATING in the 
PRESENT DAY. By SHectpon Amos, M.A., of the 
loner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Waitme Rincway, 169 Piccadilly; and all book- 
sellers. 








GHORTHAND may easily be acquired 
by READING “THOMPSON'S PHONETIC 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS,” which, 
aiter a short practice, can be read with the same ease 
% common print. No.1, which contains the Alphabet, 


ot ae price 6d., by post 7d. Prospectus of the 
one Stamp. 


MANUAL of PHONOGRAPITY (on the principle of 
Vowels simultaneously with Consonants) free by 
post, 28. 6d. 


J. Taompson, 119 Chancery lane, London. 
Ga BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1864. Twenty-sixth 
a Just published, price 383., in one vol. royal 





“The first ate on all questions respecting the 
."— Globe. 

“4A book of superior merit."—Observer. 
“A‘Peerage and Baronetage’ which may be classed 

, < tage nay be classe 
among the institutions of the country.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ 
Wenderfal exactitude and correctness.”—ZJllustrated 
News. 


“Acomplete cyclopmdia of the titled classes."—Post. 


ge BERNARD BURKE’S LANDED 
7 GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
BL Teady, Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., price 
x s.;or in parts, viz., Part I. (A to I), 253. Part IL 
\A to Z and Supplement), 30s. 

London: Harrison, 59 Pall Mall, bookseller to Her 
Majesty and HLR.H. the Prince of Wales. 








ission, to H.R.H. the Princess 








THACKERA Y’S LIFE, by Tuxovorx Taytor, is now Ready at 


all respectable Libraries and Booksellers, price 7s. 6d. 


With 


Photograph from Life, and other Illustrations, 





“We thank Mr. Taylor for a work which illustrates Thackeray's genius and character.” 





London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTE 


—London Review. 
N, Piccadilly. 





Now reaty, feap. 8vo., price 23. 6d. 
TYPES OF CHRIST IN NATURE. 
NINE SERMONS PREACHED in the PARISH 
CHURCH of STAINES. 

By the Rev. T. W. Fow.e, M.A., Oxon. 

Late Curate of the Parish, and now Curate in Charge of 
the Parish of Holy Trinity, Hoxton. 

London: Beit and Daxpy, 186 Fieet street. 


By WILLIAM G. T. BARTER, Esq. 
1. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Literally Rendered in Spenserian Stanza. 


With Preface and Notes. Reo-issue. 8yvo. 15s. 


2. 
HOMER AND ENGLISH METRE. 
An ESSAY on the TRANSLATING of the ILIAD and 
ODYSSEY. 
With a literal rendering in the Spenserian Stanza of the 
First Book of the Odyssey, and Specimens of the Iliad. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


3. 
LIFE, LAW, AND LITERATURE: 


Essays on Ancient and Modern Poetry—Periodical Lite- 
rature—Colonies and Commerce—Omens, and an Omi- 
nous Announcement—Marriage with a Deceased Wife's 
Sister—On the Homeric Poems—On the Extension of the 
County Courts’ Jurisdiction—A Steamboat Parley about 
Chess—War not Unchristian— Proverbs and their Teach- 
ing—Hexameters—On Language Learning—Horace and 
his Translators—False Grounds for Obvious Duties—On 
Learning Modern Languages, and When to Begin—On 
Pindar and the so-called Pindaric—Knowledge not Privi- 
lege—On Punning—'lank Verse and Literal Translating 
—On Music in Education —Body and Soul—On Fugitive 
Pieces—On Reading and Study—Error and Self-Decep- 
tion—Poetry and Common-Piace—On Description in 
Poetry—What is Poetry ?—On the Unseen—Our Duty to 
Society—Childhood—Legend and Language—On Lite- 
ral Translation in Learning a Language—How to Make 
a Lawyer—On Dramatic Entertainmeuts—Humour in its 
Relation to the Poet. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


4. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SUMMER 
EVE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
London: Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Mr. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK the GREAT. 
In demy 8vo., 20s., with Portrait, Vol. IV. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICHthe SECOND, 


called Frederick the Great. By Taomas CARLYLE. 
[ Feb. 25. 





In demy 8vo., 22s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. The Writers 


before Chaucer, with an Introductory Sketch of the 
Four Periods of Kaglish Literature. By Henry 
MORLEY. (Now ready. 





DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE. 


A New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols. demy 8vo., 103. 
each. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edi- 


ted by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. This Edition is 
not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857; 
on the contrary, it will present a text very ma- 
terially altered and amended from beginning to end, 
with a large body of critical notes, almost entirely 
new, and with a glossary in which the language of 
the poet, his allusions to customs, &c., will be fully 
explained To be published every alternate month. 
( Vol. IJ. now ready. 





Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By W. W. Story. 
[Yow ready. 





THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


BEPPO the CONSCRIPT- By Thomas 
Apo.tpuus Troi.ore, Author of “ Marietta,” &c. 
( This day. 


a 


In 1 vol. post 8y¥o. 


A WHITE HAND and a BLACK 


THUMB. By Henry Sricer. Reprinted from AU 
the Year Round. Together with an Original Tule by 
the same Author, entitled 


COUSIN 
(Nearly ready. 


Cuarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





WORKS 
BY 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, DD, 
Dean of Westminster. 


The foliowing are now Ready : 


SERMONS in the EAST, Preacuep 
BEFORE H.R. the PRINCE of WALES puriwe His 
Toon, with Notices of some of the Locauirizs visited. 
8vo., 9s. 


2. 
SINAI and PALESTINE, in Coy- 


NECTION with their History. Plans. 8yo., 16s. 


8. 
THE BIBLE in the HOLY LAND: 


being Exrnracrs from the above Worx. For the use of 
Village Schools, &c. Woodouts. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


4. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
ata og CHURCH—Apranam to Samven. Plans. 


5 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


EASTERN CHURCH. 8yo., 12s. 


6. 
The UNITY of EVANGELICAL and 
APOSTOLICAL TEACHING, Sermons preached for 
oo es part in Canterbury Cathedral, Jost 8vo, 


7. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 
CANTERBURY; Lanprne of Aveustix, Mcerper of 
Becket, Epwarp the BLack Prince, BECKET's SHRINE. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo., 83. 6d. 


8. 
ADDRESSES and CHARGES of the 


late BISHOP STANLEY. With a Memoir. 10s. 6d. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle street. 


WORKS 
BY HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 


1. 
HISTORY of the JEWS, from the 


EaRLiest Penton, continued to MopERN Times, New 
and Revised Kdition. 3 vols. 8vo., 3és. 


2. 
HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from 
the Brraru of Curist to the Anoirrion of PaGants™ in 
ge “a Empire. New and Revised Edition. 3 vols. 
70., 363, 


3. 

HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTI- 
ANITY, inclading that of the Popes to the Powrtricate 
of Nicholas V. New and Revised Edition. 9 vols. Svo. 

(Jn the Press. 





4 

CHARACTER and CONDUCT of the 

APOSTLES CONSIDERED as an EVIDENCE of 
CHRISTIANITY. 8v0., 10s. 6d. 


5. 
LIFE of QUINTUS HORATIUS 


FLACCUS. Illustrations. 8vo., 93. 


6. 
QUINTI HORATII FLACCI 
OPERA. Illustrated with 300 Engravings from the 
Antique. 8vo., 21s. 


7. 
MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS; 


containing Fall of Jerusalem, Martyr of Antioch, Bel- 
shazzar, Samor, Ann Boleyn, Fazio, and Minor Poems. 
Plates. 3 vols. Feap. 8vo., 18s, 


8. 
FALL of JERUSALEM. Fceap. 8vo., 


ls. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, a handsome vol. 8vo., pp. 436, with many 


engravings, Cloth £1 1s. 

T HE COINS of the ANCIENT 
BRITONS. Arranged and described by Jomw 

Evans, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary to the Numismatic 

Society; and engraved by F. W. Farruo cr, F.S.A. 
Loudon: J. Russer. Sarra, 36 Soho square. 





‘- 2 Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth 53, 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 
WRIUHT, of BIRKENSHAW, in the COUNTY 
of YORK, 1736-1796. Edited by his Grandson, I'momas 
Warent, M.A., F.S.A., &. 
London: J. Russert Surra, 36 Soho square. 
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NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Sir JOHN ELIOT : a Biography, 


1590—1532. By Joun Forster. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
with 2 Portraits from the Originals at Port Elivt. 
[Next week. 


— 

HISTORY of CIVILIZATION 
in SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tsowas 
Bucxis. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

By the same Author. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION 
LAND and FRANCE, Third Edition, 8vo. 


ESSAYS ‘on the ADMINIS- 


TRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir E. Heap, Bart. 8vo. With Portrait. 

(Nearly ready. 


EASTERN EUROPE and 


WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 





in ENG- 
21s. 


Russia, Greece, and Syria, in 1861-2-3. By Henry 
ArtHor Titter. Post 8vo. With Illustrations. 
(Just ready. 


5. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. Larnaw, M.A., F.R.S., 
Founded on that of Dr. Jounson, as edited by the Rev. 
H.J.Topp. 2 vols. 4to., in 36 Monthly Parts, 33. 6d. 
each. [Part I. on the 29th inst. 


6. 
ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By 


Ricwarp Wuare ty, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. 
Reprinted from the Ninth Octavo Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6d. 


A 
LORD MACAULAY’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES 
II. People’s Edition, in course of publication, in One 
Shilling Monthly Parts. Vol. I. ready, price 4s. 6d. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the 


MIDDLE CLASSES. By Earl Forrescve, Patron of 
the Devon County School. With an Appendix. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS ; 


or, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Neit Arnott, M.D., 
F.B.S. New and completed edition. Part I., 8vo. 10. 6d. 


10. 

Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Fifth Fdition, 
re-written and enlarged under the Editorship of Ropert 
Hoyt, F.R.S. 38 vols. 8vo., with 2,000 Woodeuts. £4. 


11. 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW 


DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, or complete General 
Garetteer of the World. Second Edition. 8vo. 30s. 


12. 

HOMES without HANDS. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop., M.A, F.L.S. With numerous I1- 
lustrations on Wood, In course of publication in 20 
Monthly Parts, at 1s. 


13. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFEof WESLEY, 
and RISE and PROGRESS of METHODISM. Newand 
-— Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo., price 

's. 6d. 


14. 

LYRA MESSIANICA; Hymns 
and Versee, Ancient and Modern, on the Life of Christ ; 
with other Poems. Collected and edited by the Rev. 
Ornpy Surrey, M.A. Feap. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


15. 
THOMSON’S WINTER, edited, 


with Notes, &c., for the use of Schools, by W. M‘Lzop, 
F.R.G.S., Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 12mo. 2s. 


16. 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAM- 
MAR for the use of Schools. By the Rev. E. MILLER, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


17. 
BLACKFRIARS ; or, the Monks 


of Old: a Romantic Chronicle. 3 vols. post 8vo., price 
31s. 6d. ( Next week. 


18, 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN; 


a Selection of the Contributions of “A. K. H. B.” to 
Fraser's Magazine. New and cheaper Edition, in crown 
8vo., price 38. 6d. 


19. 
STORIES and TALES by the 


Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Each Tule or Story com- 
plete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. 

Earl's Daughter, 2s. 6d. 


Ivors, 3s. 6d. 
Katharine Ashton, $s. 6d. 
Margaret Percival, 5s. 





NOTICE.—Signor Pierotti’s 
“ Jerusalem Explored,” with up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations, is now 
ready, in Two vols., price Five 
Guineas. 

London. Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now publishing, in small feap. 8vo. 


BELL & DALDY’S' - 
ELZEVIR SERIES 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Messrs. BELL and Daupy, having been favoured with 
many request; that their Pocket Volumes should be issued 
in a larger size, so as to be more suitable for presents 
and School Prizes, have determined upon printing New 
Editions in accordance with these suggestions. 

They will be issued under the general tide of “ Elzevir 
Series,” to distinguish them from their other collections. 
This general tit!e has been adopted to indicate the spirit 
in which they will be prepared, that is to say, with the 
greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and the high- 
est degree ef beauty that can be attained in the work- 
manship. 

They will be printed at the “ Chiswick Press,” on fine 
paper, with rich margins, and will be issued in tasteful 
binding, at prices varying from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 

Most of the Volumes already published in the ‘* Pocket 
Volumes" will be issued in this Series, and others of a 
similar character will be added. Many of them will con- 
tain a highly-fiuished Portrait, or other Illustration. 


BURNS’S POEMS. Price 4s. 6d. 
( Ready. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. Care- 


fully edited by Taowas Keraar.ey, Esq. Vol. I. 
(Shortly. 


This edition will be completed in six volumes before 


the end of the year. 
WALTON’S LIVES. [ Shortly. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
(Preparing. 
WALTON’S ANGLER. [Preparing. 


And Others. 
London: Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 








Crown 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES ; 
Or, the Rise of the American Constitution. 
By Curistoruer JAMes RretaMutier, Author of 
“ Teuton,” a Poem, and “ Frederick Lucas,” a Biography. 

“Mr. Riethmiiller has done a service to all who care 
to get a clear notion of one of the greatest events in 
modern history, by writing the life of Hamilton in a 
short, clear, and interesting way. The materials are put 
together with a good deal of literary skill, and in an 
amusing form. The book is all to the point, and con- 
taius hardly anything which the reader feels inclined to 
skip.” —Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Riethmiller has produced an interesting bio- 

graphy of a man in every way worthy to be better known 
than he is in Eugland. He has judiciously compressed 
his materials, and tells us what we care to hear without 
entering upon details of American politics, He has a 
strong sympathy with his hero, and makes the reader 
thoroughly feel and understand his many great quali- 
ties.”"—London Review. 
“The story of Hamilton’s varied life; his labours in 
the field and in the council; his influence and his disin- 
terestedness, are interwoven with the history of the 
Republic and the Rise of the Constitution, and are 
narrated by Mr. Riethmiiller in a pleasing and graceful 
style.” — Notes and Queries. 


London: Bett and Dacpy, 186 Fleet street. 





2 vols. feap. 8vo., price 10s. 


DENIS E. 


By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori,” 
“ There is so much refinement and unambitious grace 
in its composition, and it aecomplishes 80 well the object 
which it makes its special aim, that it can scarcely fail to 
please even those readers who profess that they read no 
novels but really good ones."—Saturday Review. 


“We should not do justice to the author if we did not 
say that her story presents a picture of finely varied fea- 
tures. Her characters, if not sketched from the life, are 
living ; and, when we turn back to read some chapter 
which has especially pleased us, we find new beauties, 
and our first impression confirmed and eularged.”—Zon- 
don Review. 

‘*We have nowhere met with a more vivid delineation 
of French life, whether peasant, bourgeois, or that of the 
ancient noblesse iu their far-away chateaux.”—Daily 
News. 

London: Bett and Daxpy, 183 Fleet street. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
AXEL. A POEM. 


Translated from the Swedish, 
By the Rev. R. Mucxiesrong, M.A., 


ee 
13 Great MARLBOROUGH sr 


HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIA 
BETH to ANNE. FEidited from the P, p 
Kimbolton by the Duke of Mancuesteg 
vols. 8vo. Fine Portraits. 80s. Tore 

“These volumes are sura to excite riosity, 
great deal of interesting matter is here collect iad 

sources which are not within everybody’ . 

Times. bg 5 mak". 

“The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome 

to the lovers of gossip and secret history by peblaaa 

these family papers."—Athenzum, 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. One yy, 
“* This very charming story is a perfect poem in 

Many will recognize in the biographer a writer pre, 

on more than one occasion found favour with the 

but never has he written more freshly, more charuigt 

than in the pages of this romance of real life.”"—gq."' 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of » 
OFFICER'S WIFE in [NDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Licuteuay, 
Colonel Muter. Two vols. 2ls. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET. 
AGE for 1864. Under the Especial Patronags o 
Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 


Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved 
handsomely bound. let, 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMEROs, 
Female Convict. By a PRISON Matrox. Two wis 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PECULIAR: A Tale of the Gret 


Transition. Edited by Wittiam Howrrr. 


ILDFIRE. By Walte 
be ‘Wildfire’ will endebtedly adil ccodeiaa 


Thornbury’s reputation, 80 vivid is the interest, so clr 





the narrative."—Post. 
By the 


A WOMAN'S RANSOM. 
Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &. Three vols 
** An admirable novel.” —Post. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeths 


Murray. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole 


Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “Jom 


andi.” Three vols. ( Next weet, 





THE 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


To be had at all Libraries. 


WYLDER’S HAND. By Joseph Sheri® 
DAN LE Fanv, Author of ‘“‘ The House by the Chun” 
yard.” In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


BELLA DONNA: or, the Cross bel 

the Name. By Gitsert Dyce. In 2 vols. postive 
“Jenny, the apotheosis of pretty plumpness, is the 
central figure of this story. Mr. Dyce possessesran 
power. This is one of the most successful novels of the 
season.”—Spectator. 

“This story of plump Jenny Bell is told with mua 
cleverness by the lightest of touches.” —Exzaminer. 


MEADOWLEIGH. By the Author @ 
“The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” In 2 vols. post @™ 

“This story possesses very remarkable merits. 
history of the Valetudinarian Vindex is eae 
—Spectator. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 
DOW of ASHILLYDYAT. By the Author of “ Bast 
Lynne,” &. § vols. 

“ The best novel Mrs, Wood has written.”—Athenaa. 


“ D 
OLD COURT. By the Author of “ White 
friars,” &c. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
“This volume is a string of beads, each bead & well 
cut gem, and the thread which unites them is 
silken cord—rich, delicate, and dexterously woreh = 
Athenzum. 





Ricuanp Bentey, New Burlington street 


—— 


DENIS DUVAL: 
AN UNFINISHED STORY 
BY THE LATE 
W. M. THACKERAY, 


Will be commenced in The Cornhill Magazine i 
Marc! 
Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 











Next week, will be published, price 1s. 











Experience of Life, 2s. 6d. | Laneton Parsonage, 4s. 6d. R ; , ; ; x 
~ ’ ector of Divedor, Herefordshire, late Fellow and Tutor N. 
Cleve Hall, 3s. 64. Ursula, 48. 6d. of Worcester College, Oxtord. 7 HE B 4 ATM 
Senden Also, by the same author, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. Piststratus Caxton. 
' : THE FRITHIOF SAGA. A POEM. Original! blished in Blackwood's Magazine. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LON GMAN, ROBERTS, Translated from the Norwegian. ’ Sinan BLACKwoop and Sons, 
and GREEN. London: Breit and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street. Edinburgh and London. 
$< —_—— 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, strand, 
and Published by him at the ‘‘Specraror ” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 20, 1864. 
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